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FEMALE TEACHERS OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 
No. 6. 

What city, or town, in the State of Connecticut, will begin 
the enterprise of establishing a Seminary for Fcma'e T.a hers? 
They are about doing it in Massachusetts. The late Report of 
the Board of Education in that State tells us so. Last winter, 
a friend of common schools there placed ten thousand dollars 
at the disposal of the Secretary of the Board, on condition that 
the Commonwealth would appropriate the same amount; the 
whole sum to be disbursed, under the direction of the Board, in 
qualify ing teachers pa common schools. The Legislature 

ram; tiy .:eeaptad theards H > Wh DH 

appropriating this sum of twenty thous F Bho Mall 
resolved to attempt the establishment of three or four Normai 
schools, or seminaries for teachers, in different parts of the 
State. Although they did not regard it as by any means suffi- 
cient for the endowment even of one permanent institution of 
the kind, yet they thought, that with the assistance of the towns 
in which such semioaries might be commenced, it would an- 
swer for carrying their proposed plar. into effect, and of con- 
ducting a fair experiment in the education of teachers, for a 
sufficient length of time to bring the usefulness of such insti- 
tutions to the test of experiment. They say, they would have 
been glad to go further, and to make arrangemexts for estab- 
lishing a Normal School in every county of the Common- 
wealth, but that the funds at their disposal made this impossi- 
ble. 

As soon as it was undeystood that the Board had in their 
hands the fund that has been mentioned, great interest was 
- expressed in various parts of the State with regard to the object 


to be accomplished, and not less than ¢hirteen lowns made ap- | 


plications, more or less direct, for the privilege of having the 

roposed institutions loeated within their limits. The Board 
had no doubt, that some of these towns would be ready to fur- 
nish buildings, and fixtures, and a fund towards current char- 
ges, provided the expenses of instruction were defrayed out of 
the means at the disposal of the Board. They say in their Re- 
port, “It was obvious that such a system of co-operation be- 
tween the friends of education and the Board, would be pro- 
ductive of the happiest effects. 1t would secure to the schools 
to be organized the advantage of a warm and Vigilant local 
sympathy. The public, by whose aid they had been iv part 
established, would feel a greatly enhanced interest in their 
prosperity. It furnished the most unobjcetionable ground of 
selection between different places, to which the attention of 
the Board was called; and what was of still greater conse- 
quence, it would enable the Board, out of the means under 
their control, to establish a larger number of Normal schools 
than would otherwise be practicable.”—-The institution for 
female teachers is to be established at Lexinzton, and another 
for both sexes at Barre. Candidates for admission must have 
attained the age of seventeen years, if males, and sixteen if fe- 


males, and they are to be instructed, if disposed to continue in 
the institution so long, for a period of three years. But pre- 
suming that this is a longer time than the greater part of can- 
didates would be able to pass at a Normal school, it is design- 
ed to arrange a course of study, to occupy a year; at the end of 
which time a certificate of qualifications will be given to all 
who have merited it. The course of studies will have two ob- 
jects in view. “ The first, to acquire a more thorough and 
systematic acquaintance with the branches usuaily taught in 
common schools, and an adequate foundation in other parts of 
knowledge highly useful to the skilful teacher; and secondly, 
the art of imparting instruction to the youthful mind, which 
will be taught in its principles, and illustrated by opportunity 
for practice, by means of a model school. The course of in- 
struction will accordingly embrace whatever is required by the 
statute to be taught in the common schools of Massachusetts, 
(with the exception of the ancient languages, ) and such subsidia- 
ry studies as are required in a Normal school, according to the 
foregoing view of its objects. The principles of Christian eth- 
ics and piety, common to the different sects of Christians, will 
be carefully inculeated ; and a portion of seripture will he daily 
read in all the Normal sehools established by the Board.” = 
Such are the plans on the eve of execution in our sister state 
of Massachusetts— With our noble school fund, and concen- { 
trated population, and various other facilities for carrying for- 
ward to its highest degree of excellence a system of common \ 
school instruction, will Connecticut neglect one of the impor- 
tant means conducive.to this end, the establishment of | 
some Normal schools, or seminaries for teachers ?—Prussia 
Holland, France, and other European countries have seen 
the necessity of such establishments, and are carrying them 
fiwara with splrit und ample resources. Is there patriot- 


fous Cue . 
and that for female teachers, as requiring the last anjounht of 
funds, and most easily managed.— Who will begin? Is there 
any benevolent individual to come forward, like the une in 
Massachusetts, and set the enterprise in motion? What city, 
or town, will take the lead? Shall the subject come up in 
some form before the next legislature? Who will give ten 
thousand doilars, if the State wili add an equal sum to it, for 
this greatobject? Shall no movement be made; and Connecti- 
cut fait to maintain the high rank she has so long sustained 
for intelligence, patriotism, and enterprise ? 
T. He G. 





PLANS FOR SCHOOL HOUSES. 
[Continued.} 


We should need much more space than our columns will al- 
low us, if we designed to say all that we might in relation to 
the desks and henches of schools. We might point out partic- 
ularly the defects of those in common use, the erroneous prin- 
ciples on which they are constructed and arranged, and the ill 
efiects they necessarily produce, as well on the health of the 
children, as on their comfort while ware them, the order, 
discipline and studiousness of the school, the attention of the 
teacnaer, and the subsequent regard in whiclt the place of edu- 
cation and all its accompaniments are usually held by the 
pupils in after life. 

We shall however pass by these points with the general re- 
mark, that m8st of our school houses are injudiciously arranged 
in these respects, that the intended benign influences of com- 
mon education have been in a great degree counteracted, and 
many serious and lasting evils of a more direct or palpable na- 
ture, have been produced. 

With regard to all this subject, we wish to see a general 
change made, a revolution m,the views and arrangements of 
the fixtures of the mass of our school houses. We do not 
mean to insist, however, that every district ought to incur a 
heavy expense in order to enjoy the benefits of such an im-. 





provement, important as we regard it. We have already pub- 
lished some practical hints on the ways and means by which 
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certain essential changes may be easily and cheaply made, | warmth is communicated in winter by stoves with long pipes- 


from which our readers must have seen that we appreciate 
that regard to economy which no doubt is indispensable, in 
some districts, under the present state of things. 


The teacher’s desk is long, and raistd on a platform about two 
feet high, under which are several large drawers for books. 
The desks are formed to suit the various sizes of the pupils. 


Py . ” 
e may also further remark here, that while we are now | The following “general Rules for fitting up school rooms 


: 3 : ea f 
aking suggestions for the erection, and first furnishing © 
cca bein most of the plans we have to propose had the 
desks and benches will be found nearly or quite as cheap as 
the most defective ones which are to he found: for some = 
made with a prodigal waste of materials, and all of them by 
an amount of labor and time, which, if directed according to a 
good instead of a bad plan, might have furnished a — 
general arrangement of things in the school, together — a 
great a of comfort, convenience and healthy accommoda- 
tion to the pupils. ‘ int: 
Where saonene is strictly to be regarded, in meee a 
school room with desks and seats, both'may be made of ong 
boards, and nearly of the simple forms so familiar to ~ —_ 
in many schools of the most ancient class. But, in the es s 
of their construction, several important particulars should a 
carefully regarded. And some of these will save materials, 


terially add to the expense. 
Let it be borne in ated, were sf that the seats ao 
must, peremptorily, be so proportioned as to correspond Ww 
the ches of the ps Pee who are to use them. The teachers 
may perhaps be ready to object to such very low benches or 
pen A as we are about to recommend for the smallest pupils : 
but let them consider, that if they find it seriously inconvenient 


were adopted some years ago. 

* Ist. The space oe tee 20d between a form (or bench) and 
the next desk should be 18 inches. 2d. The horizontal space 
between a desk and its form, 3 inches. (This has since been 
reduced.) 3d. The passage between the wall and the ends of 
the forms, and desk, 6 feet. 4th. Every child being seated up- 
on his form, occupies a space of 18 inches in the length of the 

sk. 

™ Dimensions of a School Room for 500 Boys. 

Platform 10 feet, passages 12, 25 desks with forms, 3 feet 
each, 75, total length, 97 feet. Passages all together 12 feet, 
lengths of two ranges of desks, 30 feet. Total breadth, 42 
feet. This allows 8 square feet on the floor to each boy, and 
about 150 cubic feet of air. . 

Allowing 18 inches to each boy, each desk will hold 20. And 
20 X 25=500. 5 

For 390 boys, length 91 feet, breadth 374, 23 desks, with 
forms, each 3 feet, 69; a platform 10, and passages 12 feet. 
Between 8 and 9square feet to each pupil, and about 150 cubic 
feet of air. 

For 160 boys, length 67 feet, breadth 27, platform 7, passa- 
ges 12, 16 desks with forms, 3 feet each, 48 feet. Breadth— 
passages 12 feet: lengthof desks, 15. Each desk © .v +8, 
10x 16=160. More than 11 square feet to each pupil, and 





to stoop occasionally to set a copy, or to inspect a slate, so far 
below them, the child who is seated six hours a day on a seat 
and ata desk proportionately too high, must be subjected to an 
amount of inconvenience, and indeed of actual a hae suffer- 
ing vastly greater. Let the teacher honestly consider this ; aud 
he, surely, ought to be the best able to appreciate it, and the 
first to seek a relief. , : 

If he have any doubts concerning the nécessity or duty of at- 
tending strictly to these points, let him place himself on a 
bench as much too high and broad for him, as those | to which 
yoven childses, 222. d4Un ant rade MEAP Uepert ca ot ‘resting pla- 
ces for the back and feet for an equal length of time. Indeed, 
to make the cases truly similar he ought to keep his uneasy 
posture twice as long as the little ones. Or, let the teacher 


even sit erect in his own commodious chair for two hours, and |, 


ask whether it brings him into the most studious mood. 

We had drawn ground plans of several schools of different 
sizes and descriptions: but as we cannot introduce them here, 
we shall briefly describe the 

1. Plan of a New-York Public School. 


The first plan we have to speak of is that of one of the rooms 
of a New-York city Public School. There are some differen- 


ces in their dimensions and plans, but in general these are not | 


great. There are sixteen buildings, about half of which con- 
tain three stories, and the others two. The upper is usually 
occupied as a boys’ school, the next below asa girls’, and the 
basement, if any, as an infant, or primary school of both sexes. 
The most common dimensions are 80 feet by 40, with a yard 
on each side about 15 or 20 feet wide. The boys’ and girls’ 
schools nearly correspond in size and arrangements, except that 
the latter is usually encroached upon to give room for the front 
stairs. The ceilings are about 20 feet high, and the floors 
gently rise tothe rear. The walls are hung with maps, and 


mottoes, and sometimes with specimens of writing, map- | 


making and needle work. Over the teacher’s desk are painted 
in large figures, the alphabets, digits, &c., and on the opposite 
the room, the two hemispheres, eight or teg feet in di- 
ameter, with the circles and —, divisions distinctly mark- 
ed, but without lettering. There are several blackboards, a 
clock, library, and often a glags cabinet for minerals, &c. 
There are two class rooms, about 20 feet by 12 or 15, com- 
monly placed at the rear, and furnished with map-stands and 
maps, globes, and several other useful pieces of apparatus, 
while the walls are often painted for black-boards. In one, 
benches are only placed around ; in the other a gallery is also 
raised at one end, with seats rising behind each other. 
* Windows are frequent on all sides, which may be open from 
above and below, and are all furnished with green blinds. The 





about 150 cubic feet of air. S 

Now, without occupying much more room on the New-York 
city public schools, we would request parents to recollect, that 
the difference between 150 and 20 or 30 cubic feet of air, with- 
out ventilation, is of far greater worth to the comfort and health 
of a child in school, than the most expensive food and cloth- 
ing compared with the coarsest fare and apparel; and that if 
they do not take care to provide this common and indispensable 
necessary of life for their children, by having spacious school 


ll ventijated ones, thes arill ba guilsy of more 
houses and, well rentilate and injury to them than if they sup- 


plied them with the plainest possible food and clothing. 

There are three sizes in the seats and desks. The desks have 
a simple shelf underneath, two or three inches narrower than 
the top, to give room for getting in and out. 

The seats are like smuil round chairs without backs; a de- 
fect of mo . sestous cousequence, which inclines the children 
to :ean iorward, in very unhealthy positions. This evil how- 
ever, is partly counteracted, by the regular changes made in 
their classes, by which they usually have opportunity to lean 
against the walls a part of each halfday. At the end of each 
desk, may bean elevated moveable seat fur a monitor, with a 
desk falling on hinges. 

The infant or primary school rooms are arranged on a totally 


i di iefcut piel. 2d Chbbiee Abed 1S UAV itu OW fits vy 
ting doors, the front room, which is the larger, being fur- 
nished with Inne low decks rear the sides, with 


benches, 8 inches high, before and behind the desks, with a 
narrow space next the walls. These desks are all provided 
with slates, placed perpendicularly in a narrow slit. The 

middle of the floor is marked with lines‘ and circles, to guide 
the children in marching, and in taking their places in drafts to 
spell, read, &c. The alphabets, figures, &c. are painted dis- 
tinctly on the walls opposite the seats, as copies. 

The back room is furnished with a gallery of long seats 
‘rising behind each other, made comfortable, low and wide, 
‘with backs. In front of this is a large numeration frame; and 
while seated there the children are exercised in various branch- 
es, in a familiar manner, and commonly simultaneously.— 
There are one or two small class rooms, near the sliding doors, 
Wita windows looking ito the iarger rouins, furnished with low 


defects of these basement schools, generally arise from the low- 
nes: of their situstions, and ofthe eeilincs. whieh make them 
dark and too confined, although supplied with much more air 
in proportion to the number oi chiidren than most common 
schools. 

We may for the present, briefly remark, that the rooms of 
the British School Society are planned on a scale as liberalas 
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those of New York city; and that a general resemblance is 
observable in the form and arrangement of the seats and desks. 
In the French public schools, also, even those in small and 
poor districts, or communes, it is recommended that the seats 
and desks be placed in parallel lines so that all the pupils shall 
face the teacher’s chair while at their seats: and have a clear 
space, a few feet in width, near one of the walls, to allow them 
to stand in semicircles during their reading and_ spelling 
exercises. Provision for this is recommended, even in schools 
too poor to furnish books, slates and seats for the whole num- 
ber of pupils. High ceilings also are considered important in 
proportion to the crowded state of the floor. In the French 
schools one thing, however, is recommended, which some of 
our readers will probably wonder at; viz. that a cross be paint- 
ed on the wall where each class is to stand at recitation, in 
order that the children may be impressed with religious ideas. 
If we furnish the pupils in our common schools, with the 
scriptures for daily use, we shall a thousand times better sub- 
serve the great objects of education. 
2. A plan for 410 or 50 children of both sexes. Dimensions 
limited. 
The next plan we have to describe, is one in which great 


economy of space has been studied. Where roomsare to be | 


furnished for schools, it may be adopted if necessary. The 
room is 35 feet by 20 in the clear. The passages are 5 feet 
wide, for hats and cluaks; 3 feet in length for each desk and 
seat: 3X 5=15 feet. From door to 1st desk, 10 feet. Reci- 
tation rooms, 5 feet by 8. 1 1-2 feet breadth for each pupil 
and 3 feet for each side passage: 12-++ 6= 20 feet. : 
When the space is thus limited, as we bave before remark- 
ed, the defect may be remedied, so far as air is concerned, by 
se the space upwards: that is, by making the ceiling 
igh. 
_ These dimensions exclude a porch or piazza in front, which 
is not essential, though desirable, both for convenience, and 
the external beauty of the building. There are 5 ranges of 


@ annvuaniant 


The windows should all be low, rise nearly or quite to the 
ceiling, and be fitted with green blinds, or at least with cur- 
tains. If exposed, outside shutters will be necessary, or in- 
side sliding ones. Flwes are tobe made in all the corners, open 
near the ceiling, and other flues in the front passages, where 
damp clothes will often be hung. The stove, or opening, for 
warm air, to be in one of the front corners, with an opening 
through the wall into the passage for surplus heat, which ma 
be used to dry damp clothes in wet weather. Ifa stove is used, 
an opening may be made near it and the floor, to admit fresh 
air from the passage, or from out-of-doors, to supply the place 
of that passing off through the flues. In one of the corners, or in 
one of the class rooms, should be the school library. 

The desks may be made of long boards, as before mentioned, 
fastened tight by screws, as open as possible, with openings 
for slates, holes to receive inkstands, and grooves for oblong pie- 
ces of wood, on which the name and number of each occupant, 
may be written: each being considered as exclusively appro- 
priated to one, subject to visitation only by the teacher or his 
deputy. The desks should be of three sizes. The seats it 
is highly desirable to have separated. Chairs, well proportion- 
ed tothe sizes of three grades of children, and to the desks to 
which they are assigned, are most generally approved. If bits 
of cloth or cork be glued or nailed under the feet, they will 
cause little noise in moving. Chairs are expensive; and it is 
difficult to find a good and cheap substitute. If long benches 
are used, let them have backs. These may be made by pla- 
cing a broad bar —_ three or four uprights, fastened at the 
ends and middle of the bench, after the children have taken their 
seats ; or by fixing a bar to the uprights, and having the latter 
rise and fall on hinges, hanging down behind when the child- 
ren are to leave their seats. Short bars with hooks, extendin 
from the back to the front, may support the back. There wi 
then be a difficulty in leaving the seats. This may be avoided 
by having short bars fixed behind every two seats, with inter- 
vals between them. The backs, whatever they are, should 





deske, and 4 of onatas tha fennt ena af conte hain 

fora ciass at recitation, or fur the smaller children, when on 
gaged in manual exercises, if such exercises are used while 
they repeat arithmetical tables, songs, &c. These front seats 
may best be made in one simple bench; and, if intended for 


slope a little, and have no projecting moulding at the top, com- 
ine up at least to the shoulder blades. but lower than the arm 
The class rooms should be furnished with blackboards 
enough for as many pupils as are expected ever to recite there 
together; or the walls should be painted black, to supply 








alternate use by large and smail children, there shou!d be one 
board near the floor, (from 8 to 10 inches high, and of the same 
width,) and another (from 2 to 4 inches above it, and as much | 
wider,) fastened by hinges to the front desk, to be raised when | 
the sma!l children are to sit there, when it will serve asa back | 
forthem. When let dewn for the larger pupils, it will project 
beyond the lower seat. 

The five lung desks, are divided by a board partition, run- 
ning through the centre of the room, from the back end, or 
near it, to the front desk. This is to be 5 feet high; and the 
object of it is to interrupt the view between the desks on both 
sides, which is considered very desirable in many mixed 
schools. This partition may sometimes partly intercept 
the light, in cloudy weather, and the air; -but as the windows 
are large and numerous, this objection would not often be 
great. The partition might be shortened in front, so as not to 
divide the first one or two desks; if the teacher attends to the 
selection of the most exemplary pupils, and arranges them in 
front. Theinstruction of boys and girls in the same schools 
under proper regulations, is thought, by some experienced and 
good men, to offer advantages analogous to those arising in 
families from the mutual influence of brothers and sisters. It 
is certain, that in successful mixed schools, both sexes appear 
to derive benefits from each other’s presence and example, 
while they share in the advantages offered by the same teacher. 
There are those on both sides who are decidedly exemplary ; 
but there are usually others of a different disposition. The 
former should he kept forward, where they may be seen, both 
atstudy and at-recitation. The others should be kept more out 
of view, especially from those on the opposite side of the room. 

If the partition should not be used, (and it may not depend 
on the teachers and his methods whether it ought to be or not,) 
either the girls may occupy the front desks, and the boys those 
in the rear; or the seats and desks may be divided in the mid- 
dle, and placed near the walls, with a central passage between 
them. In that case the rear side-doors must be stopped, unless, 


the place of blackboards. It may perhaps be better to hang a 
long desk on one side by hinges, to serve, as occasion may 
require, for writing or studying, when let down and resting on 
supporters, and to be used as a blackboard when turned up and 
fastened against the wall, being painted black on the underside. 

The school and class rooms had better be lined with wood, 
to the height of five feet, and — for blackboards, to 
within two feet of the floor, in such parts as are most conven- 
ient for classes to stand in, under the care of the teacher or of 
assistants. Large blackboards, mounted on stands, are awk- 
ward and expensive. The hemispheres, &c. should be painted 
on the walls, as in the New York schools. 

The teacher’s desk should be long, with drawers, and placed 
on a platform, a foot or a foot and a half high, with long and 
deep drawers in front of the platform for books. 

he steps of the school-house wherever placed, should be 
easy,long, and broad,and as few as may be, to render them con- 
vepient and safe, even to the smallest children, (5 or 6 inches 
high and 8 wide.) Simple scrapers or mats should be numer- 
ous, habitually used and often cleaned. The front of the house 
should be ornamented with four or more columns, or at least 
pilasters, and the whole of it carefully pro rtioned after the 
strict, simple rules of one of the Grecian styles of architecture. 
A perpendicular sun dial over the doors, and a horizontal one 
on a pediment, would be cheap, interesting and useful objects, 
for the daily contemplation of the children. It might also be 
worth while to mark on the walls or floor, two or more lines, 
showing the place of the sun’s shadow at particular hours o 
the day, us it might lead to useful illustrations of some of the 
principles of astronomy. 

3. Ground Plan for a School House. 

35 feet by 20, for 24 children, and an infant class of one or both 
sexes. To obtain room for 6 mpre children, add 3 feet to the 
length of the house. Or, if 8 are placed at each desk, 8 more. 
In large schools, the New York plan of arranging desks may be 





(as is desirahle.) the building be larger. 


regarded. Some persons prefer flat desks. 


——— 
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This is designed as a plan for a country district of small 
population, where, at the time of building the school-house, it 
may seem improbable that the number of scholars will ever 
exceed 20 or 30. 

The little rooms are 5 feet wide, the teacher’s platform 5, the 
space before it 5, (including the moveable benches for small 
children,) 3 feet are allowed for the breadth of each desk, seat 
and passage behind it, and 3 feet remain beyond them. All 
these make the length of the room. ; 

ue ue-ks are 12 feet in length, and might afford room for 
seats {i r 8 pupils of common size, instead of 6, at the allow- 
ance of 11-2 feet each, without inconvenience. It is better, 
however, to be more liberal. The two front rows are tor girls, 
if the school is for both sexes. Long, plain benches may be 


cheaper, but are not so convenient, nor so well calculated for, 


keeping the children in their proper places, as separate ones. 


and that the pupils will be accustomed only to a confused and 
crowded scene. 
5. A common defective plan of arrangement. 

We often find a school-room with desks fixed against the 
walls, and benches so placed as to keep the pupils facing them, 
and with their backs towards the centre. It is one thing to 
seat children thus, and another to make them study, as many of 
us can testify, who recollect our early feelings and habits while 
thus seated. The centre of the room is occupied, im one of the 
old modes, with plain benches for the little ones, without 
backs or desks. We need not stop condemn sucha plan. 

6. An arrangement with some advantages and defects. 

Single desks with chairs are placed in diagonal lines, so as 
to turn the pupils’ faces partly away from the teacher and each 
other, and to expose the movements of each to oversight.— 











his arrangement of the desks leaves a broad space on one Benches for recitation are placed in front, and mage sega ant 
side of the room, for uses elsewhere mentioned. It is desirable | In all cases 2 oo single desks are used, their feet shou 
to have room for a narrow passage, (18 inches or 2 feet,) on the | be fastened to the floor. 


other side also, when it can be got without reducing too much | 
the former. ; 

The gallery is a range of two or more steps, made of boards ; 
the steps about 8 inches high and 18 wide, with a low back in | 
the middle of each to lean against, and yet to leave room for | 
the feet of those behind. It may be made in parts about 3 fect | 
long, so as to be easily moved, with a passage at one end, and | 
not fastened down. Cleats or other handles will be conven- | 
ient. Here the youngest children may sit and stand during 
some of their exercises. It may be sometimes used in the 
class room. : 

The small rooms are of equal size. One is to be used for 
hanging hats and overcoats, and the other for a class room. A 
pane or two of glass behind the teacher’s desk, will give him 
the power of looking into them at any time. ‘I'wo panes forin- 
ing an angle inward will make his inspection more complete. 
A similar watch window may be in the front wall. The pu- 
pils will then suppose themselves liable to be observed while 
in the street. The class room may be used as a wood room in | 
theemYance Yhe-aajaeent rodin indy be better “used for cloaks, | 
as a part of the warm air may be admitted to dry them in wei 
weather. The other room should then be fora class room. 

The infants’ desks are to be plainand simple, 12 or 14 inches 
high, 8 inches wide, either horizontal or nearly so, with slates 
in upright slides, benches 8 or 9 inches high and 8 wide, and 8 
or 10 inches between them and the wall. A bench in front of 
the desk like the other. 

The “moveable benches,” are such as have been described, 
designed to be altered for different classes. 

Itis better to have too much room, than too little. If the 
common school is good, its numbers will naturally increase.— 
Daily exercises at the blackboard are desirable for every or al- 
most every scholar, and these require a wide space for stand- 
ing. For this purpose the broad space is left on one side.— 

hen visiters call, room enough should be found for them to 
walk about, without interrupting the exercises ; and parents, 
on calling at the school, or when attending the examinations 
and exhibitions, should find their children, accommodated in 
a spacious and airy apartment. Still more important are the 
advantages of sufticient eo to the children and teachers in 
their daily occupations. little narrowness of views while 
laying the foundation, may entail upon a district a mean, con- 
tracted, inconvenient, confined and forbidding school room 
for several generations: a constant impediment to the teachers 
and children, and a barrier against the increase of pupils, and 
the improvement ofeducation. 

4. A defective plan of arranging desks. 

Nota few school-houses vo be found, particularly priva@ 
ones, in which expensive simple desks are provided, often with 
chairs, for the separation of the pupils. These are important 
improvements, and we wish on some accounts, that they might 
be general. But with these advantages several defects are often 
found combined : as, rising lids to the desks, too great height 
and breadth of the desks and seats, the moveableness of both, 
causing noise, irregular arrangement, and a want of room, by 
the occupation of nearly the entire floor. In some, it will be 
seen at a glance, that no convenient place is afforded for march- 
ing, blackboard exercises, or the movements or seats of risitors, 





We would therefore direct the aitention of those who are 


| about to build school-houses to the plans numbered 2 and 3. 





THE ELEMENTS OF MUSIC. 


After the high recommendations which have been given of 
the introduction of music as_a branch of common education, 
and the good results which it has produced in the schools oi 
different countries, it must be presumed that enquiries will be 
made by many instructors, for the best methods of teaching 


t. f 

So far as we have had opportunity to judge, from the experi- 
ence and opinions of others, and from experiments made by 
ourselves, it would not be proper to insist on a general and rigid 
adherence to any particular plan of instruction at the pres- 
ent time. Some persons will find it easier to begin with one 
system, and some with another; and it is highly important, 
both for their own future progress and the good of their pupils 


| that they should begin, and that without delay. Indeed we 


may procemoa. that tha mact onaacce r..1 temelere ol the vung 
tu this branch, will be those who shall be familiar with more 
than one form or method of teaching, and who can offer a plea- 
sing and useful varicty of lessons and exercises. 

We may for the present limit ourselves to a few remarks on 
such points as appear most likely to prove of practical applica- 
tion, to those now preparing cr prepared to commence the in- 
struction of children at school in the practice of singing, and 
rudiments of musical science. 

In the first place, there are probably some who will prefer to 
begin in the oid way, by requiring the children first to learn the 
detinitions, signs, names of the notes, rules for finding the 
mi, &c. Although reasons worthy of consideration might be 
adduced against each of these steps, we could wish to seea 
teacher begin on this plan, rather than do nothing. We would, 
however, recommend to him the introduction of one or more 
lively moral songs in each lesson, and the careful examination 
of such later methods and principles as may fall in his way. 

In the second place, we would mention that new methods, 
introduced within a few years from European schools, which 
have facilitated the instruction of many thousands of youth, 
particularly in some of our principal cities, embrace the follow- 
ing points: Ist. The use of the black board for writing mnsi- 
cal exercises in the presence of the class; 2d. The separate 
-and distinet presentation of each successive step and detail in 
the course of instruction; 3d. A constant and intimate con- 
neetion of the rules and definitions with their practical applica- 
tion; 4th. The pleasing and useful exertion of the intellect, 
combiaed with good moral influences and physical exercises. 
And when the pupils are required to write the staves, signs, 
notes, &c. on their slates, and, to act in turn, as monitors, or 
inspectors of each other, as is judiciously insisted on by some 
teachers, still farther advantages are secured. In this new 
system, also, different names are given to the notés of the scale, 
so that, instead of calling them fa, sol, la, fa, sol, la, mi, fa, 
(which gives but four names to seven different sounds,) they 
are called do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, si, (pronounced do, ray, me, 
fah, sol, lah, se, 

In the practice of different teachers on these principles,there 
is a great diversity of methods, as may well be imagined and 





expected : for while one thinks it better to perfcet his pupils as 
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nearly as possible on the elements, before he proceeds farther, 
another fears to disgust, or to render them indifferent to the ex- 
ercises by too much drilling, aud hastens to the more pleasing 
part of singing attractive airs. Some teachers, too, think it 
proper to take up the intonation, time, barmony, &c. distinct- 
ly, and to practice upon each separately, for several days, or 
weeks; but others conceive th.t two or more of these may be 
successfully taught together, and plan their early lessons ac- 
cordingly. Mr. Mason and Mr. Zeuner of Boston, have 
formed their elementary bovks on the former plan ; while Mr. 
Ives, and Mr. Jones of New York, have introduced the features 
of the latter. Of late, however, it appears to be generally recom- 
mended, that fur the purpose of keeping up the attention of ju- 
venile classes, some lively air and pleasing or even amusing 
song, should be introduced in every lesson, as necessary to. 
prevent that tediousness which so greatly interferes with im-| 
provement. 

We have witnessed many lessons in vocal music, given to 
the young, and especially in common schools, and other assem- 
blages ; and while we are bound to” confess, that we have 
known few individuals of them who acquired the power of 
singing at sight, many of them attained a degree of acquain- 
tance with signs and principles, superior to that possessed by 
the great majority of adults, taught in the old way of ordinary 
singing schools. They, at the same time, soon become more 
familiar with the practical application of the rules, and better 
versed in those musical exercises and collateral views of the 
art and science, which tend most to moral benefit. Besides, 
the pure, pleasing, and appropriate songs, which now are 
taught them, are so well calculated to make lasting impres-, 
sions of an useful nature, and to exert a salutary influence on | 
the character and habits in future life, that even if this were 
the only advantage, the new system, in our opiaion, would 
have much to recommend it. 

To give an idea of the manner in which thts system may be 
adapted toa common school, we will here sketch, in as briefa 
manner as we can, such a lesson as we have often witnessed, 
and given among schools in our neighborhood. 

Standing by a blackboard, we ask, who can tell me how he 
makes a noise iu talkies 2 Than wea doceriha the littla mnusi- 
cal instrument in the throat, and ask the children to feel their 
throats with the thumb and finger; sound a note and observe 
how it jars like a musical instrument, calling upon them to ad- 
mire itas a work of God. We then say, some sounds appear 
to go up, and some down, as in asking a question, and in ma- 
king a simple declaration. Now we may make a spot for each 
sound, putting those above which stand for high notes, &c. 
But to show exactly where they are intended to be, we draw 
five lines, and place the dots on or between them. [It is well 
if the pupils have slates, and write every thing down.| Now 
the teacher may sing up the scale, and ask where each note is 
to be written. Then sing down, and ask the same. Then 
sound the common chords, and ask the same. 

The pupils may then be requested to sing up and down, till 
they do it together. Then the semibreve, minim crotchet, 
&c. may be written, and called whole, half, quarter notes, &e. 
and the time spent in singing them briefly snown, with a litle 
practice in singing and beating. The use of bars and rests may 
also be briefly explained ; and if questions were asked of the 
whole school, after these steps are exjlained, the impressions 
will be made clearer on the mind. é 

The teacher should inform the pupils that the musical scale 
is like a ladder or stair case (as seala means in Italian.) of 
seven steps, two of which, (viz. the third and seventh,) are only 
about halfas highas the others; and that, although we do not 
know why it is, everybody naturally siogs in that manner, and 
cannot easily sing in any other way. He may then try to 
sing some familiar tune, beginning ata wrong part of the scale, 
(as “ Wells,” beginning on the third, instead of the first.) and 
say that before we begin to sing, we must know where the first 
note is, and how far from it the tune begins. He then may | 
show that the sound belonging toa particular line or space is | 
fixed and the same; but that the sounds of the scale are only 
relatively fixed, the whole scale being moveable up or down on | 
the staff. ‘This may be familiarly illustrated by beginning | 
with singing one, two, three, &c. or do, re, mi, &c. on different | 
lines and spaces successively, 
all cases, 








' you have got the decks to-day ! 


but taking the correct pitch in, one, accordingly, 
vietion that nothing w 


It is probably better, in the first lesson to use the numbers 1, 
2, 3, &c. in singing, rather than the syllables, do, re, &c. as 
every unnecessary obstacle to the pupils’ progress should be 
avoided, that his courage may be increased by successful —o- 
gress. The exercises sketched here, and others on dynamics, 
(or singing loud and soft,) as well as on harmony, may be ex- 
tended through several lessons, or condensed, as fr as may be, 
in one. They should, at any rate, be often repeated; and the 
teacher must not be discouraged, if he finds the pupils easily 
forget what they may have seemed to learn with avidity 
and distinctly. They will atleast make some progress in the 
rudiments, and the exercises will necessarily prove. useful to 
the moral feelings, the lungs and muscles off the chest, even 
among themost volatile and inattentive of the number. They 
will also be prepared to regard this branch with pleasure and 
interest ; and the watchful and faithful instructor may find ma- 
ny Opportuntties, in the momentary intervals, to drop affection- 
ate a ——o remarks, with the fairest prospect of perma- 
nent benefit. 





THE OFFICE OF TEACHER. 


_ The following extract presents in a striking manner the popular es- 
timate of the office of teacher : 

“ If we consult the sentiments and conduct of the less intelligent part 
of the community, it wiil appear that the master of a school is required 
to possess, like the hero of aromance, not only talents and virtues above 
the ordinary endowments of humanity, but such contrarieties of ex- 
cellence as seem incompatible with cack other. He is required to 
sess spirit — to govern the most refiactory of his pupils, and 
meanness enough to submit to the perpetual interference of their friends; 
such delicacy of taste as may pod im to instruct his scholars in the 
elegancies of letters, and robust strength enough to bear without fatigue 
the most incessant exertions; skill adequate to the performance of Tis 

perform it. He is required 


task, and patience to be instructed how to 

to have judgment — to determine the proper studies for his pupils 
and complaisance at all times to submit his own opinions to the opin- 
ions of those who have employed him; moral principle sufficient to en- 
sure on all occasions the faithful discharge of his duties, and forbear- 
suice to hear those principles continually suspected, and his dilligence 
and fidelity continually called in question. It is expected that he will 
feel the conscious dignity which scicnce confers on its possessor, and 


ae . , 
dhail be dally ea poue Feluctance to teach infants their alphabet; that he 


nor be allowed any indulgence for its occasional excesses; and that he 
be able to secure all the good effects of discipline, without the use of the 
only means that they ever procured them.’ 





ON THE GOVERNMENT OF A SCHOOL. 
Continued from Dunn’s Normal School Manual. 


The judicious use of praise, is another powerful means of 
gaining the affections of children. An encouraging smile, a 
gentle pressure of the hand, a word of commendation, will 
sometimes do wonders in the way of winning young hearts, 
Capt. Basil Hall thus describes the effects produced on board 
ship by the different modes of governments adopted by two dif- 
ferent commanders. He says, “ Whenever one of these offi- 
cers came on hoard the ship, his constant habit was to cast 
his eye about him, in erder to discover what was wrong; to 
detect the smallest thing that was out of its place ; in a word, 
to find as many grounds for censure as possible. This consti- 
tuted, in his opinion, the best preventive to neglect on the part 
of those under his command ; and he acted in this severe way 
from principle. The attention of the other officer, on the con- 
trary, appeared to be directed chiefly to those a which he 
oul approve of. One of these captains would remark to the 
first lieutenant, as he walked along, “ How white and clean 
I think you must have been at 
them all the morning, to have got them into such order.” The 
other, in similar circumstances, but eager to find fault, would 
say, even if the decks were as white and clean as drifted snow, 
« 1 wish, sir, you would teach these sweepers to clear away that 
bundle of shakings!” pointing to a bit of rope yarn, not half an 
inch long, left under the truck of a gun. It seemed, in short, 
as if nothing was more vexatious to one of these officers than 
to discover things so correct as to afford him no good opportu- 
nity for finding fault; while, yo the other, the necessity of cen- 
suring really appeared a punishment to himself. Under the. 
we all worked with cheerfulness, from a con- 
e did in a proper way would miss ap- 
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robation. But our duty under the other being performed in 

ear, seldom went on with much spirit. We had no personal 
satisfaction in doing things correctly, from the certainty of get- 
ting no commendation. What seemed the oddest thing of all 
was, that these men were both as kind hearted as could be, or, 
\if there were any difference, the fault-finder was the better na- 
tured of the two.” Captain Hall adds, “It requires but very 
little experience of soldiers or sailors, children, servants, or any 
other kind of dependents, to show that this good humor on one 
part towards those whom we wish to influence, is the best pos- 
sible coadjutor to our schemes of management, whatever they | 
may be.” | 

Now, I do think, that if you avoid these three errors,—par- | 
tiality, disregard to the feelings of the young, and a spirit of 
fault-finding,—it will not be difficult to secure a favorable re- 
ception in the school for anything you may propose. This 

oint then being gained, select a few of the most influential. 

joys, and put some peculiar responsibility upon them. Since 
they will be leaders, preoccupy their talent for command, and 

employ it on the side of order and industry. Trust them im- 
plicitly ; let them see that you repose contidence in their in- 

tegrity and sense of honor, and you will rarely be disappoint- 

ed. You will in this way frequently create the very virtue for 
the possession of which you may give them credit; and they 
in turn, will in like manner act upon their fellows. 

Fourthly. Be uniform in your plans of government. Be 
to-day what you were yesterday, and what you intend to be 
to-morrow. This is no easy matter, subject as all men are to 
variations in health and spirits, materially affecting the view 
ov take of conduct. The manifest importance of uniformity 
will, however, suggest the necessity of taking every precaution, 
not only against 

“ those cataracts and breaks 
Which humor interposed too often makes,” 
but also against those little irregularities in the treatment of 
offences against discipline, wjhich arise either from forgetful- 
ness orcaprice. Toguard against this evil, first, Have but few 
rules, and see that they are well understcod. Secondly, culti- 
vate the habit of rigid self-government. Salzmann, an emi- 
DAVE SAGs, RSS AES, 2, WAS V MATE Tie says 

“Tf trouble arise in my school, 1 examine myself, and guacelie 
find that I am the cause of it—that either my body is out of 
order, or some unpleasant event has effected my spirits, or I 
am wearied out with excessive labor.” Without, however, 
going this length, it should always be born in mind, tiat chil- 
dren are eminently creatures of sympathy, and unconsciously 
assimilate themselves to those with mb they associate. 
Hence the importance of habitual cheerfulness on the part of 
ye teacher, without whicb shadows and clouds darken every 

row. 

Lastly, (to borrow a rule from Joseph Lancaster, ) Take care 
that every pupil shall at all times have something useful to do, 
anda motive for doing it. In the neglect of all other rules, at- 
tention to this alone would recall, to a great extent, order and 
regularity. I need not suggest to you the peculiar facilities 
which are afforded by the monitorial system, for accomplishing 
this important object, as that subject will meet with distinct 
notice in another place. I would only observe, I do not see 
how it can be managed in a large school on any other plan. 

_ Inall that I have stated, however, remember, The co-opera- 
tion of the parents is to be sought, and if possible, secured. 
They may be ignorant, or prejudiced, or capricious, or (which 
is more probable) they may be all these united ; no matter, you 
must try to get them on your side. You must not disdain to 
reason with them on the importance of promoting the regular 
and early attendance of their children: you must send for, and 
advise with them, in cases where strong measures become ne- 





cessary ; and you must respect that strong instinctive, though 
frequently blind, attachment to their young, which may occa- 
sion them for a mcment to resent as an injury, that which you | 
inflicted only as a necessary duty. “It is an object with me,” 
said one o our teachers to me, the other day, “ to spend as 
much of my leisure time with the parents of the children as 1| 


trouble as too great.” Still, they must not govern you; nor will 
they probably attempt it, if they find that while you are mild 
and courteous, you still know how to maintain your authority, 
and to carry out your plans with unwavering firmness. 

The best mode of treating new scholars is often a perplexing 


‘consideration to young teachers ; nor is it by any means an un- 


important one. A child not unfrequently derives its strongest 
impressions with regard to school, from the events of the first 
few days or weeks after his admission. It is here then neces- 


‘sary to guard on the one hand, against an amount of indulgence 


which cannot be continued, and on the other, against a degree 
of strictness proper only to be exercised towards those who 
have been for some little time under the discipline of the school. 
Gentleness and decision combined, are essential ; and nothing 
else will meet the irritation and insult to which a teacher is 
often exposed by new comers. Nota few enter with a deter- 
mination to have their own way, and the struggle which fol- 
lows is always very trying to the temper of the instructor. 
These are things that test his skill in the management of hu- 
man nature, and according to his proficiency will be his success. 
In educating an ox for the plough, Mr. Cobbet very sensibly 
recommends that all violence and rough language should be 
avoided. _ “If he be stubborn, there should be no blows and 
no loud scolding. Stop; pat him; pat the other ox; and he 
will presently move on again. If he lie down, jet him lie till 
he is tired ; and when he chooses to get up treat him very 
gently, as if he had been doing every thing that was right. 
By these means a young ox will in a few days be broken to his 
labor. With gentle treatment. he is always of the same tem- 
per; always of the same aptitude to labor.” A new scholar 
should be broken in, to the regulations of a school, if not in the 
same way, at least on the same principles. 

But what is to be done with the thoroughly incorrigible; the 
one who has imbibed habits of confirmed depravity, and on 
whom admonitions and efforts have been all expended in vain ? 
I think there can be but one answer—dismiss him. In this 
case there are bad influences out of school, operating more pow- 
erfully, and counteracting but too successfully the good influ- 
ences of discipline and instruction. Unless these could be re- 


moved, the prospect of reformation is honeless: and, therefore, 
you aré not Oniy justihed, but boun , out of regard to the wel- 


fare of the rest, at once to separate him from the school. In 
Sunday schools, where it is possible to isolate in a great mea- 
sure a youth of this description, and to keep him almost exclu- 
sively under the eye of a judicious teacher, it may be desirable 
to retain one hold as long as he is willing to attend, but in 
schools where numbers are to be governed by one teacher, this 
degree of care is manifestly impossible. It is then far better 
that one should be abandoned to his folly, than that the whole 
school should be corrupted by his iniquity. 





“AM I BOTH ABLE AND DISPOSED TO MAKE DAILY 
PROGRESS IN KNOWLEDGE AND MORAL IMPROVE. 
MENT ?” 

Nobody is well educated who is not prepared to answer this 
question truly in the affirmative. How many of the youth 
who annually leave our common schools, then, can properly be 
said to have attained the end for which they were established ! 
Few, we apprehend, very few. 

We have before remarked, that too many find themselves 
obliged to go through a kind of practical course after leaving 
school, in order to enable them touse the knowledge they have 
been acquiring or seeking after while in it. Many more 
there are, we have reason to fear, who are still less prepared to 
govern their tempers, exercise their judgment without passion, 
enter upon the practice of good habits, conduct their business 
on sound moral principles, and pursue a firm, intelligent course 
in their proper department of life! Yet such characters we 
have a right to lcok for to our public schools. We may rea- 
sonably demand it of our teachers, that they so train up our 
youth. It is true, it would be unreasonable to require of them 
on the spot, more than has ever heen asked before ; and what 
they have never heard spoken of in connection with common 
school instruction. Yet they, as well as other intelligent and 


possibly can. Until they know me, and in some degree re-| reflecting persons, must admit, that the standard we propose is 


— me, I can of necessity exercise no influence over them. 
ut when once this kind of acquaintance is formed, I can do; 


not too high. 
That a youth may be “able to make daily progress in know- 


so much, that to gain it I consider no sacrifice of time or ledge and moral improvement,” it is necessary that he should 
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be well grounded in the rudiments of learning, and the priaci- 
ples and practices inculcated by the Scriptures. ‘That he 
should be “disposed” to do both, it is necessary that he be 
taught to value knowledge highly, so introduced to it that he 
shall relish it, and realise its practical application to his own 
concerns and interests. He must also be shown, especially by 
the example of his teacher, that it is a privilege to possess it, 
superior to an inheritance of wealth, or the enjoyment of pow- 
er or honor; that its pleasures and advantages are more real, 
inalienable and enduring. He should also be taught, that vir- 
tue has pleasures of a still higher class to confer: that the 
great legitimate use of knowledge and learning is for the good 
of our fellow men, and the honor of our Creator. 

When our common schools begin to aim at dispensing edu- 
cation on these principles, and for ends like these, then, and 
not till then, in our opinion, will Connecticut occupy the rank 
on this subject which it is her duty to assunie. 





PROF. J. O. TAYLOR’S REMARKS AT THE CAPITOL. 


A public meeting was held in the capitol, at the city of Washing- 
ton, on the 13th of December last, to take into consideration the ex- 
isting state of Common School Education in the United States—of 
which the Hon. William Cost Johnson, of Maryland, was chairman. 
The leading address of the evening was by that successful pioneer 
in the cause of Common School Improvement, Professor J. O. Tay- 
lor, of New York. We present copious extracts from his very sen- 
sible remarks. 

“To commence with the most perfect system of education now 
known to the world: I mean the Prussian system. There has 
grown up in that country, under 2 despotic Government, though pa- 


“And here let us look, for a moment, at the importanse of com. 
mon schools, What are they? They are the people’s collece. 
They are the sun of the people’s mind. They are the lamps of free. 
‘om. I have in my possession statistical tables which I am ready 
t» exhibit to any gentleman feeling an interest in the subject. I 
nave obtained them by years of travelling and of study. I will state 
to you some of their results in a word or two. It is a fact that nine- 
teen out of every twenty persons in these United States are educa- 
ted in cemmon schools alone. But one out of twenty goes higher. 
Not one out of twenty ever enters either academy or college. 

“This fact, in itself, tells us at once, that as is the common schoo] 
so is the education of the American people. Yes—the education of 
‘his nation is that, and that only, which the common schools are pre- 
pared to give. How many, even in this audience, ever received 
more? You may have educated yourselves after you left these 
schools ; but did not even this depend on the education you there 
received 2?” 

In noticing the low condition of the common schools, Prof. Taylor 
assigns the following as among the causes which have operated to 
bring them where they are. 

** And one of tite first is to be found in the fact that the prominent 
members of society, men of wealth and character and influence, do 
not send their children to our common schools at all; and hence 
these institutions are left wholly in the hands of a different order of 
persons ; persons in general who are criminally careless and indiffer. 

ent to the whole subject of educat It is this description of people 
| who are thus left to select the teacher, to countenance and reward 
him. The leading men in society seem to abandon the common 
| school as a necessary evil—an outlet for the public treasury. Hence 
| it is generally those who are esteemed by such men the refuse of 
| Society, whose children go there. The men of high standing have 
_too much business to spare an hour to look-after schools—just as if 








rental in its administration, a system of education which has become | the security both of their person and their property did not lie in the 
the admiration of the civilized world. I will confine myself to no. | intelligence and virtue of those around them. They will admit this 


ticing three of its distinet leading characteristics. 1. In Prussia, 


as an abstract truth ; and yet, when the practical application comes, 


whatever connects itself with education is stamped with the highest they will, in such cases, even refuse to be taxed for the support of 
honor. The Minister of Public Education ranks next to the king. , Common schools. Let me say of taxes raised for purposes of public 


2. No man is there suffered to teach unless he can produce a diplo- 
ma from a Normal school. He must have a certificate from a com. 
petent b»ard of examiners. The third feature is one which, perhaps, 





education, that they are like vapors which rise only to descend again 
in fertilizing showers, to bless and beautify the land beneath. He 
gives doubly who pours out his wealth for the education of the chil- 


we could not hope, at least at present, to introcuce into this country, | Gren of a free people. In this country the real patriot is known by 


be it ie lly th 1 i. | 
a institutions is avereo (0. Wy althougir for imyaette T te fe Bazi 


can institutions is averse to it; in. ugnt | 


to be introduced. Parents in Prussia, all parents, are compelled by } 


law to send their children to school ; and, if it is found that a parent | 


: ° | 
neglects to do so, the law sends the parent to prison, and the children ' 


to school. Perhaps it would be an amendment to send the parent | 


also. I meet continually with persons who say such an arrangement 


is not in*karmony with our institutions. ButI ask, if the State has a 
right to send a man to the gallows, has it no right to send him to 
school? ‘The Prussian system has been in operation, now, for forty 
years, and Cousin, the Minister of Education in France, says, in his 
work, that crime and pauperism have, within that period, decreased 
in Prussia thirty-eight per cent. I want no be:ter proof of the prac- 


tical influence of the system. The Emperor of Austria has forbid. | 





den any t in hisd to marry who cannot first read and 
write. Were such a regulation to prevail in this country, I imagine 
we should see not only those from fifteen to twenty-five, but as many 
possibly from twenty-five to sixty, hastening ts the common school 
to pay their respects to the till then neglected and forgotten teacher. 
Russia, barbarous Russia, has just introduced the Prussian system 
into her wide domain. The wife of the reigning Czar is the daughter 
of the late King William of Prussia, and through her influence there 
is a prospect for every Russian child to enjoy the blessings of edu- 
cation. What cannot awoman do? The Emperor Francis of Lom. 
bardy, is also about to introduce the system. Said one of his advi-. 
eers, ‘This system is too perfect for us; it will never do for our 
people; they are not far enough advanced ia social improvement; 
they are too cruel.’ Said the Emperor in reply, * When my people 
have learned to read, they will cease to stab’” 
* * 8 - * . 
«And now the question occurs, what ought to be done for the 
general education of this great and free people? How shall we se. 
cure to every child in the United States that education which is fit- 
ting and necessary for freemen? I answer, first, that no system can 
be adequate to this end but a common school system. We must 
carry the blessing of knowledge to the door of every man, We 
must make the means of education so cheap that the people every 
where can support the burden. This we may do by a good common 
school system; we can do it by no other means. But in what does 
the best system of common schools consist? ‘That is a question I 
cannot answer. I must leave it to others wiser than myse!f. I can 


make known some facts within my knowledge; I leave it to others! 


to draw their inferences. 


the interest he takes in the prosperity of his country’s common 
best manneye Lite MSMeGh ACRES Raltiot UKhe sducades, jpshe 
ture which is the most munificent in providing the best means of 
meatal improvement for the community. And he is the wisest law. 
giver who lays this foundation of the national character the broadest 
and the deepest.” 
i * * « o ° 
“ The next cause I shall notice of the depressed state of our com. 
mon school education, is the slothful reliance which prevails on the 
snfficiency of the public school fund. When I have said to leading 
men in different portions of this country “Come, let us eo and lock 
at the common school, and examine a little into its condition,” they 
have repliedtome, ‘* Why? is there nota large school fund provi- 
| ded by the State, expressly that we may have a good schoel system ?” 
Such a reply reminds me of what a boy once said who lived as an 
apprentice under the old form of indenture, which provided that the 
‘pprentice should work but nine months of the year, and should have 
tc remaining three months te go to schoo]. The boy was observed 
|to neglect attending the school teacher, and, being remonstrated 
with about it, replied, * Why, my master is bound to give me my 
‘8 ‘woling ; he must do it; and I am not going to the echool-house 
/f - it’? So these men say of the school fund; it is given to provide 
| © ood school system, and it must do it; and so they never look how 
\it is applied. But let all such reasoners know that a good system 
! *.dueation is the result of personal effort and personal sacrifer, 
jand without much of both it is not to be had, Iet the law provide 
what it will, The best system inthe world may be provided, but 
it will effect little unless the community co-operate with the law.” 
. - 7 * o 





| Another cause is to be found in the fact, that the teachers of our 
| schools are not in general qualified for the task. Of the 80,000 com. 
| mon school teachers, to whom the youth of the United States are 
! entrusted, how many are prepartd to form their mind and character? 
! Do they make teaching a profession? Have they ever studied the 
| structure and the laws of the infant mind? Do they love their busi. 
jness? Remember these eighty thousand teachers are fashioning 
‘the mind and thoughts of upwards of four millions of citizen kings. 
| We hear much about the influence of party—much of the influence 
of the press—much of that of the priesthood ; but all these, put to. 
gether, are as nothing wher compared to the influence of these, 
eighty thousand men over these four millions of citizen kings. Who 
has estimated it? Who watches overit? Whocontrols it? Whe 
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strivesto make it pure and holy? Prussia has forty-seven Normal 
schools. How many have we 2?” . 
* * * * * 

« What a model of a man ought he to be who is to give character 
tothe minds of our children. It is from him that tha’ influence ema. 
nates which is to form and to direct their habits of thinkng. The 
children are with him for years. To him they look up—on _ 
they gaze. He is their model—their oracle. And, mene mg e 
may be, that he stamps on them. like the image of the reigning ing 
on the coin of the kingdom. What, then, should he be! In what 
balanced and exact harmony should all his own powers be, who is to 
give the tone to all these harps of a thousand strings—a tone which 
is to remain in the strings forever! There is a kind of ink which, 
when first written with, is scarce perceptible ; but it becomes blacker 
as it dries; till at length it becomes so black that you may burn the 
substance on which it was written, aud the lett:rs will still be legible 
in the very ashes. Such isthe influence of a teacher. What oe 
are we doing with our eighty thousand teachers of common schools 
They ace far from what they should be; this is admitted; and yet 
we never shall get better till we pay better. We pay them much as 
the Indian did who put but a penny into the hat after a sermon: when 
asked why he gave so pitiful a sum, his answer was, “poor pay, 
poor preach.” We have poor teachers, because we have poor pay. 
The teachers of common schools in these United States—She fact 
has been ascertained—figure® will show it—get, on an average, but 
eleven dollars a month tor their labor! There is no service in socie- 
ty so menial thatdoes not command higher wages.” : 
” * * 

“‘ Another cause of the evil we deplore is in this: a parent sits in 
his door and sees a stranger enterhis gate. The man comes up to 
him and says, “Sir, do you want to hire a hand ?” He replies, 
“Yes, if he suits me; whatcan youdo? Can youmow? Can you 
cradle? Can youdrive ateam? Can youthrash? Can youchop? 
lf he likes the answer, he hires him. Presently another stranger 
comes to the gate: ‘Does not your school want to hire a teacher? 
“Yes: how much a month do you ask?” Obrerve the different 
manuer in which he is catechised. The parent will look into the 
qualifications of the man he hires to chop wood, and will look well 
after him when he is hired; but he will put a man into the school 
where his children are instructed, without ascertaining what he 
knows, or whether he can teach, and will never look after him at all 
for months and years !” . 


*. ~ 

wuppyeoe* yuu vad a viatKsmith near you who should set up a 
sign, *‘clocks and watches repaired here cheap.” You take your 
watch to him. The blacksmith has heard that watch-makers ham. 
mer and bore and pinch the works of watches, and he sets to work 
and hammers and pinches at the wheels of yourtime-keeper. You 
pay him a trifle and get back your watch, but does it keep time? Just 
such a savingdo you make when you hire cheap teachers who ham 
merand pinch the children, but know no more of their business than 
a blacksmith of watch-making. I have always admired the law 
which prevails among the Icelanders. When a criminal is convict- 
ed, an inquiry is set on foot to ascertain whether his parent gave him 
any education. And if it is found that they neglected to do so, the 
parent is punished more severely than the offender. Suppose a man 
could, at a single blow, knock out the lights from every light-house 
on the American coast, would he not be responsible for the wrecks 
that happened during the interval of darkness? As justly is the 
Parent responsible wo fails to educate his child, when that child 
falls into the commission of acts condemned by the law.” 


We may give hereafter, further extracts from Prof. Taylor’s re. 
marks, and aiso froin the address of Gov. Barbour of Virginia. 





HOW LAWYERS AND PHYSICIANS MAY DO GOOD IN 
SCHOOLS. 


About four years ago, one of the trustees of an Academy in 
New Jersey, during the illness of a teacher, undertook to give 
two lectures a week tothe pupils on chemistry. Being a 
young man, inexperienced in such exercises, and having had 
no example before him for his encouragement, although his la- 
bors were entirely gratuitous, he had felt great diflidence in 
commencing his course: but before he had finished it, he de- 
clared that it gave him much and increasing pleasure, and that 
he derived much benefit from it himself. He found the pupils 
much gratified and very attentive ; and they felt the favor more 
deeply, from their knowledge of the benevolence which direct- 
ed his exertions in their behalf. The lecture hall beeame more 
and more a favorite place of resort; and the leisure which he 
had formerly spent in solitude, or without any definite plan, 
was bow agreeably uccupied, and made usefi! to many. 





Such an example appears to us well worthy of being made 
known; and we hope it may serve as a hint to some of our in- 
telligent and benevolent young professional men, whose occa- 
sional instructions might be rendered so useful in some of the 
common schools around them. They need not be ata loss for 
topies. ‘The only difficulty to be apprehended is, in varying 
so far from the style of technical and scientific books and con- 
versation, as to render themselves intelligible to the young. No 
difficulty, howcver, nced arise here: for let any of us r- 
ceive in our memory the feelings and the circumstances of our 
youth or childhood, and imagine ourselves among the pupils, 
and the simple, clear and plain Saxon English will naturally 
flow from our _ is the language in which they may 

ways be addressed with success. , 

° ieua physician sit down a while and consider, what ques- 
tions about the bones, muscles, blood, lungs, heart, skin, &e. 
he would fain have esked in his younger days, if he could have 
expected satisfactory answers ; and these, he may presume -_ 
youth around him are every day ready to ask, and ready to lis- 
tento. Let the lawyer recal what were his early reflections 
about laws, courts and trials, witnesses, officers, judges and 
prisons, elections, legisiatures and foreign systems of gov — 
ment, and transfer the same curiosity to bis juvenile success- 
ors, and he can be at ne loss for topies with which to entertain, 
instruct and improve them. 

’ Some petvans may possibly apprehend, that the teachers 
would be unwilling to admit a lecture into their schools, where 
they have so much business always on hand: but Xn eager 
proves that they are generally glad to have the mete, © 

persons more learned than themseives on such este ve ae es 
of science, and that they would derive great benefit from a 
ening to such a lecture, or familiar course of remarks, and e- 
come better able to teach their pupils in future. The visit of 
a friend of education does good toa school. ‘Teachers geveral- 
ly know this, and are happy to acknowledge it. If he — 
important instruction with him, especially in relation to a 
jects of such moment as the organization and operations of the 
bodily frame and the boy politic, his calls must be doubly 
welcome, gratifying and beneficial. 


EDUCATION AMONG THE WALDENSES. 


We have been much interested in an article on the Waldenses in 
the Quarterly Christian Spectator for November, 18.8, written by 
the Rev. Mr. Baird. We know not where to point toa finer instance 
of well directed effort in the cause of humanity than in thg conduct of 
Colonel Beckwith to this people. This gentleman, it seems, is a 
British officer, who lost a leg at the battle of Waterloo, and was, on 
that account, obliged to quit the active service of his country. It 
does not appear what induced him to visit the Waldenses in the first 
instance, but for the !ast eight y@ars he has made their vallies the 
theatre of his benevolence. He sperds his summers in England 
with his mother and sisters, and his winters in Italy. His first ob- 
ject was to complete a hospital which had been commenced some 
years before, as a refuge for the sick, the poor, and the stranger. 
It is large enough to accommodate from thirty to forty ininates. 

His next object was to erect a handsome and convenient building 
for a college ina central part of the country, and to establish an 
academy or high school in the chief village in every one of the fifteen 
parishes into which the population is divided. The college and the 
school are now in operation. 

‘But a far greater enterprise was undertaken by him, which was 
to have a school house built in every district throughout the whole 
territory of the Waldenses. This enterprize is now in progress. 
The number of schgol houses, when all shall have been erected 
will be, as Col. Beckwith told us, one hundred and sixty. They are 
all to be built of stone, plastered outside, white-washed, and covered 
with slate. They are to be large enough to hold from twenty-five to 
forty scholars. Nearly ninety of these school-houses are already 
built; and the whole will be erected befyre long. And when the 
whole one hundred and sixty shall have been built, then, we have 
no hesitation in saying it, this little community will be better supplied 
with handsome and convenient school.houses, than any spot on this 
globe, of equal extent, so far as our knowledge extends. As it is, 
many parts of the country are ornamented with these little white 
temples, consecrated to teaching ‘the young idea how to shoot, 

‘And here we ought to state, that in no case has Col. Beckwith 
carried on his benevolent enterprises at his own sole expense. His 
plan has always been to propose to the peor le, that ifthey will under- 
take to accomplish this or that desirable object, he will contribute so 
much towards its accomplishment. This he did in erecting the col- 
jen, in building the parish school-houges, and in erecting tho dis. 
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trict school-houses. In this way he has secured their interest as | likely to come into use through the exigencies of mature life, 


weil as their co-operation. And although, through the cheapness of |’ew, very few. even of well edueated men. ever use the reles 


labor in that country, these various enterprises have cost far less 
than they would have cost in almost any other country, yet we speak 
advisedly when we say that the liberal Colonel has probably paid, or 
will have paid by the time all is accomplished, at least the sum of 
twenty thousand dollars ! 

The next enterprise which this excellent mun intends to attempt, 
if God spare his life, is the establishment of a school, or, seminary, 
for the educativn of the teachers for the schools throughout the com. 
munity. ‘This le feels, and justly, to be essential to the success of 
all the other parts of his educational scheme. When this shall 
have been accomplished, and when he shall have brought up the 
peuple, by his effurts, to sustain these schools, he thinks he will 
have accomplished all his plans in relation to education. His object 
is to make this little community a sort of nursery, where many youth 
may grow up like plants, and who, if God should pour out his spirit 
upon them, may go forth to flourish in other lands, and especially in 
France, as ministers of the gozpel, or as useful men in other pro- 
fessions. Could any thing be more beautiful, or more important? 


Who will not offer a sincere prayer to God for the success of these | 


philanthropic plans and enterprises 2” 

When will the pecuniary and personal benevolence of our wealthy 
christians (Col. Beckwiih is not in the enjoyment of a large fo:tune) 
be turned into the broad and thirsty channel of popular education at 
home ? 


COMMON SCHOOL EDUCATION SHOULD BE PRACTICAL. 


We should aim at something, in common schvol education, 
which is very apt to be missed in the college course, and per- 
haps no less frequently in private schools and academies. e 
mean a proper preparation tor the real business of lite. We 
feel confident, that if the question were put to most of our read- 
ers, they would say, at least after giving the subject some con- 
sideration, that in our institutions of different classes, the pu- 
pils are not sufficiently prepared to use the knowledge they ac- 
quire. That our common schools should be so conducted as to 
keep this object prominently in view, we think, will not be 
questioned. How it may be doneds well worth enquiry. 

One important means, in our vpinion, may be, to bring and 
keep before the mind of the pupil the great tact, that the rules 
and methods which he is taught in the various departments uf 
learning, instead of being merely curious plans or processes, are 
of great utility, and are inculcated because they are so. He 
should never lead a child to suppose them a mere set of ab- 
stractions, valuable for no practical application, and brought 
foward only to puzzle him: neither should he be left exposed 
to form such a conelusion or suspicion. Many of the pupils 
now in our schools, we fear, have no better opinion of them 
than this; and not a few adults, it is probable, still carry with 
them such impressions in later life. 

Not long since, a gentleman mentioned to us, that while la- 
boring to understand the reasons on which the Rule of Three 
is founded, be once applied to his teacher—a New England 
common school instruector—to be informed ; when he was met 
with that disheartening and stultifying answer. “Itis so; and 
that is enough. Dont you see, the arithmetic gives the rule? 
Go to your seat: nobody ever asks the reason of it.” It need 
not be wondered at, that he never ascertained that there was 
any explanation to be found for the process of “ multiplying the 
second and third terms, and dividing by the first,” until he was 
past twenty years of age. 

Another step to be taken is, to show the practical application 
of the branches taught to the business of life. And how easily 
may this bedone! When any question presents itself which 
involves acommon mathematical calculation, the teacher, with 
the loss of buta moment or two, may sometimes state it toa 
whole school, and ask a solution, enquiring by what rule it is 
to be obtained, why one rule is applicable and not another; 
and then have the different stages of progress intelligibly ex- 
plained. Such exercises. occasionally repeated, would have a 
direct tendency to convince the younger as well as the older 
pupils, that arithmetic is a convenient, useful and necessary 
branch of knowledge. They will soon perceive that it is in daily 
requisition with persons of all classes ; that, although the pro- 
cetses may be silently performed, they lead to important re- 
sults; and that a ready and thorough acquaintance with them 
must give one a decided advantage over the ignorant. 

Particularly are such exercises necessary in the more ad- 
vanced and difficult rules of arithmetic, because they are not so 


| of Fractions; and as little are square aud cubie measure. gau- 
ging, &c. applied to practical use in business, execpt by per- 
sons whose business imperatively requires it of them, and 
whose apprenticeship, or imperative necessity obtiges them to 
resort to those processes. These and other rules are studied 
for months or even years by many of our youth, who will prob- 
ably soondisuseand forgetthem. And this is the end to which 
those who proceed farther usually consign the knowedge they 
have acquired of Algebra and Geometry. 

To enable pupils to understand and retain the rules of arith- 
metic, as well as those of other branches of knowledge, the 
principles should be clearly, pointedly and frequently explain- 
ed and illustrated; and. so far as may be, one pupil should be 
occasionally set to test hisown knowledge by teaching others. 





HISTORY. 


History is a branch of instruction which ought to be intro- 
duced into al! our public schools, and, if possible, without delay. 
We do not mean that a full course should be at once crowded 
in among the studies usually taught. ‘Neither do we mean that 
a great umvunt of time should be allowed to it. This might 
and should be dune in some cases; for thee is much waste 
time spent in many schools which ought to be occupied in some 
manner; and many a youth would be gratfied as well as bene- 
fitted, if taken through an appropriate course of historical in- 
struction. 

But what we wish to suggest and urge here is, that scme- 
thing be done in all our schools, to give the pupils general ideas 
of the grand events in human history, in their order. Tere is 
perhaps no other branch oi knowledge more desired by those 
who do not possess it, and none more valued by those who have 
it in a clear and available form. History is unhappily taught 
very ill, in the vast majority of instances ; and its real valae is 
therefore very generally underrated. Few of our best educated 
youth, it is to be feared, go into the world with very clear and 
distinct views of the importance, relations or succession of 
events; and feyver stil! with those conceptions of history which 
ought to be inculcated, apprehended, and perpetually recurred 
toand acted upon, in a christian country. There is a great dif- 
ference between impressing upon the mind of a pupil an out- 
line of events in the manner and with the sentiments of the 
Grecian or Roman Historians, and their niodern imitators, and 
holding up the character and the progress of man from the crea- 
tion, in the light in which the scriptures present them. The 
former is a heathenish method, dark, gloomy, and calculated 
to mislead the judgment, as well as to pervertthe heart. The 
other points to God as the ruler and judge of all, to the world 
as made for man, and him as lord of the terrestrial sphere, yet 
accountable :o Him in whom he lives and moves and has his 
being. There is no more ennobling range of contemplation of- 
fered in the round of learning, than that which history spreads 
to our view, when studied by the aid of revelation. The rea- 
son is because none shows more plainly or magnificently the 
existence, character and attributes of God. Toa mind well 
versed in such views of history, and fond of indulging in the 
contemplation, admiration, love and worship of the Almighty, 
there must be a never failing feast continually prepared. It 
can turn with ease, at any moment of leisure, and east a glance 
back on past ages, recalling prophecies and fu!filments; mark- 
ing again those spots in the earth where great events have oc- 
curred, and bearing in the memory the condition of contempo- 
raneous nations; and the providence of God may be kept in 
mind, as displayed in the development of events from the cre- 
ation to the present period. ; 

How desirable it is that a!l our youth now in school should 
be impressed with such views of past time, let those who enter- 
tain them, and who are best able to judge, be called on to esti- 
mate. It is a matter of public interest, of import to the coun- 
try, that they should be taught to view the hand of Providence 
in the history of our ancestors, in the establishment and preser- 
vation of our institutions; and especially that they should learn 
habitually to value that book of divine origin which teaches the 
only just views of history which man has ever taken. 

The question may be asked by some teachers, how shall we 
begin, and how shall we proceed, on a plan of scripture instruc- 
tion, which appears to differ from many of those most common- 
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ly pursued both in schools, academies and colleges? The an- 
swer may be briefly returned—begin, proceed and close by re- 
presenting strongly to your pupils, that God has made and gov- 
erns and will judge all men; that he has given laws which 
men and nations are bound to obey ; that there is a disposition 
to depart from him, and to renounce his authority ; that both 
the Jews and many heathen nations have proved his truth, 
power and justice in punishing them; that He has foretold, 
thousands of yearsago, events which have since most wonder- 
fully come to pass, and proved his foreknowledge ; that all his- 
tory was in his mind before it became developed ; and that he 
knows the future, both with respect to our own country and 
others, to the end of the world. Let the Bible be always spo- 
ken of, as the oldest, most authentic and only perfect history, 
and as containing principles which we ought to regard and ap- 
ly in relation to all other histories. The defects of heathen 
iisesléns should be clearly stated and often alluded to; and the 
Greek, Roman and Infidel writers should be treated as children 
in comparison with those who represent the true God as the 
governor of the universe: a 
When the first chapter of Genesis is to be read, call the at- 
tention of the whole class or school to it, as the most ancient 
writing in the world, by hundreds of years ; and ask, whether 
it isnot a great privilege to the children of our country to have 
it, in their own language, and in a cheap and convenient form, 
as well as in abundance. 





Extracts from the Paris Manual Generale de I’ Education Pri naire. (Trans 
lated and abridged for the Connecticut Common School Journal.) 


INSTRUCTION ON THE CARE OF HEALTH. 


The central committee of instruction have resolved that spe- 
cial lessons on the care of the health shall be given in all the 
municipal schools in Paris, once a week at least. A book has 
been prepared for use in the schools, at the request of the com- 
mittee, and which all printers are allowed to publish without 
the payment ofany-copyright. Another work for the teachers 
is also to be prepared. In each lesson, some important princi- 
ple is to be explained and illustrated in a familiar manner, after 
which questions are to be put to the pupils. According to the 
general pes of the mutual and simultaneous systems, the les- 
sons will be first read to the 7th and 8th classes ; next dictated 
to them for writing lessons ; and afterwards learnt by heart by 
the first six classes. 

The Prefect of La Seine, (including Paris,) has been request- 
ed to attend this branch of instruction to the female schools. 
“ Nobody,” remarks the Manual, “ questions the utility of this 
branch of instruction ; and we hope that some of our large cities 
will imitate the example of the capital.” 

Education of Teachers. The examination of teachers for 
certificates is conducted with much strictness in many parts of 
France, as may be inferred from the small number of successful 
candidates. At Nancy, only ten received certificates out of fifty 
six, who offered themselves as elementary instructors. At Bar- 
le Due, seven out of forty-seven. A committee in Vosgues, who 
had forty-two applicants, rejected twenty-five of them, for de- 
ficiency in grammar, &c. and seven for ignorance of arithmetic. 
At Pan, in the Lower Pyrenees, the following report of an ex- 
amination was made. 

* This session has afforded but little interest. No candidate 
for the higher degree appeared ; and, out of 14 aspirants for the 
certificates of primary teachers, only one was successful. He 
was an old man of seventy, who had performed the duties of 
a teacher for more than fifty years. The committee also exam- 
ined 12 female teachers, but authorized only three of them to 
teach. The examinations this year have shown no improve. 
ment; and we can hardly promise ourselves any, while the de- 
partment is without a normal school forfemale teachers. Most 
of the applicants show intelligence, but it is evident that their 
studies Reve been ill directed.” 

In Landes, two young men who could not produce certificates 
of morality, after a discussion among the commitice, were ad- 
mitted without them. The Bulletin Universitaire condemns 
this as forbidden by the regulations. 

The committee of Nismes say, that a candidate, in other 
branches well qualified, was rejected because he had so much 
neglected the study of religion, that he was ignorant of the most 
common principles. The committee gave notice, that they 
would always be very strict on this point. i 
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At Bordeaux, only four candidates were received out of 15: 
viz. 1 for higher schools, and 3 forthe elementary. The strict- 
ness of the committee is wisely increased, says the report, as 
the schools became bettcr supplied with teachers. 

One of the four successful candidates at Clermont, had been 
educated at the Normal School, and was much more than qual- 
ified, while the others barely passed the examination. 

A worthy teacher. The French journals of instruction oc- 
easionally notice, with approbation, teachers whose corduct 
has been uncommonly exemplary, like the following. Mr. 
Hatlemin, a communal samtber (that is, master of a town 
school,) at Boulogne, began his useful career in a village con- 


dren. He entered the Normal School of Versailles, at its 
first opening; and while engaged in his studies there, had the 
|instruction of an hundred soldiers in grammar, who answered 
| the most difficult questions at an examination, after receiving 
only forty lessons. He taught the town school of Poissy after 
leaving the normal school, and increased the number of pupils 
from 40 to 100. He gave a course of instruction to the teach- 
ers of the canton, and was appointed by the committee of the 
canton to inspect the schools, and to solicit a more liberal pay- 
ment of the teachers, and money for the improvement of schools. 
In all this he was successful ; and he procured the establishment 
ofa school in a remote hamlet, where there was none before. 

In 1833 he opened a gratnitous course of instruction for 
adults at Poissy, and taught 60 pupils. His brother teachers 
soon began to imitate his example ; and the Versailles socicty 
for the encouragement of gratuitous instruction awarded a pre- 
mium to the teachers of that canton. He was then employed 
to open a new course of instruction for teachers. He has re- 
ceived gratuitously into his house several young men, and pre- 
pared them to attend the normal school; and this practice he 
continues. In 1834, he became teacher of the town school of 
Boulogne, at its commencement ; and, although a pay school, 
and near several free ones, he has above 200 pupils, many of 
whom distinguished themselves at a recentexamination. Last 
winter he gave a gratuitous course of instruction to 125 adults. 

“Tt is impossible,” says the Manual, “to estimate the sacti- 
fices of difftrent sorts, which this teacher has voluntarily sub- 
mitted to, that he might give to his young friends, paper, books 
and even clothes. e now feeds two poor children, whose fa- 
ther is in the hospital, and their mother in the grave.” 





ADDRESS MADE AT A FRENCH PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


Prizes of different kinds are occasionally warded at the 
schools and colleges, to the most advanced pupils, and the oc- 
casionsare made public. The spirit of emulation which is 
thus excited and fostered, undoubtedly produces serious evils, 
and has been renounced and condemned by many of the most 
judicious teachers in this and othercountries. Some friends of 
education, teachers, &c. are still favorable to it, and the princi- 
ple is countenanced in the French Schools. Ata recent distri- 
bution of medals in a school of mutual instruction in Paris, (No. 
11,) founded by the Dutchess of Duras, Monsieur Michelot, 
one of the most active friends of education in that city, made 
an address, which contains some sound and excellent senti- 
ments. We translate, for the readers of the Connecticut Com- 
mon School Journal, the following passages. 

“The —_— of this school who have not yet completed their 
studies, will continue to enjoy the daily instructions of a devo- 
ted teacher. But not to those who are about to leave their 
companions, and to begin their apprenticeship to different trades. 
To the latter principally I shall address some advice, fonnded 
on long experience, and dictated by the interest which I take in 
their future welfare. 

* * “In some countries the people have preserved the pre- 
cious custom of reading the Bible and praying in the family 
every evening. I wish I might see it general in all parts 
of France.” * * * “Cherish and respect your parents, 
obey them in every thing, not contradictory to the law of God, 
against which no human will ought ever to prevail. You must 
assist them in their labors, take care of them in sickness, com- 
fort them in affliction, wait on them and feed if they are sick 
and poor. Apply yourselves closely to your trades, with all 
your power and mind, that you may the sooner relieve them of 
‘the burthen of supporting you, and the sooner be able to assist 





taining only 800 inhabitants, but collected a school of SO chil- . 
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them. Remember that the careless and lazy apprentice com- 
mits a real robbery on his parents and his master. 

“To your companions be kind and obliging. Assist to your 
utmost those who may suffer from undeserved misfortunes ; and 
be careful to join associations for mutual assistance, which are 
so useful to mechanics and laborers. Without pretending to dic- 
tate to your comrades,give them good advice,and listen with re- 
spect to theirs. Let your character he decided without rude- 
ness; and suffer not bad counsels nor dangerous examples to 
turn you from your duty. ; 

“ To those who would excite your envy or hatred against the 
rich, by comparing their condition with yours, I advise you to 
reply in words like these. A religious, honest, economical and 
skillful working-man, is always sure of a comfortable living and 
the esteem of good men; most of those who — of their 
lot owe their misfortunes to their indolence or ill conduct ; if 
they would put the money they waste on Mondays, into the Sa- 
vings Bank, they would always have some in reserve for sick- 
ness, or when work is scarce ; and “7 might even give in 
charity for the education of orphans, like those high spirited 
working-men who form benevolent associations, you may say 
to them also, that in France, rich men are taxed for the public 
expenses in proportion to their fortunes ; and that many of them 
gratuitously devote a part of their time and income to the edu- 
cation of children and adults, and the alleviation of human suf- 
ferings. Every condition, you may tell them, every situation 
in life, has its pains and troubles; and if they knew those 
which are suffered by the persons whom they envy, they would 
hardly even be willing to change places with them. Happiness 
consists not in having every thing we desire, but in desiring 
nothing which we cannot have. You may tell them in fine, 
that a true Christian does not expect blessings from men, but 
from God, who takes no account of rank or riches. 

“In making choice of a trade, consult your parents, or pro- 
tectors, my young friends. If you have the happiness to have a 
father living, content yourself with following his business, if 
he wishes it, at least if youhave not a decided aptitude or incli- 
nation for some other. There is no business into which im- 
provements may not be introduced. Seek to make some ip 
yours. You may benefit the public, as well as yourself, and 
perhaps receive some of those rewards from the government 
which it bestows everv year for the encouragement of industry. 

“TI recommend to your order, neutness and politeness in 
manners and language. A young man well educated, in what- 
ever station of life, can never be out of his place. What pleas- 
ure or benefit can be derived from being dirty, gross or rude, 
or from using profane or low language? In Paris working-men 
are commonly distinguished by a quiet and decent exterior; 
and often might serve as good patterns to those young fops 
who despise politeness as the folly of old times.” 





EDUCATION IN ALBANY. 


We are indebted to a letter from one of the most liberal and 
devoted friends of our Common Schools, for the following val- 
uable information. 

Probably no city in the Union has evinced a more enlarged 
spirit on the subject of education and in none is this cause on 
a more liberal footing, than in the City of Albany. Asa citi- 
zen of Connecticut, I feel a deep interest in her good institu- 
tions, but especially in her schools; and whilst spending a 
short time in this city, having collected the following facts, 1 
communicate them for publication in your paper, that an exam- 
ple so worthy of imitation may be held up to the people of the 
state. 

I will mention the several institutions in the order in which 
they were established, viz: 

Ist. The Lancaster School. Established in 1810, cost of 
building 25,000 dollars, exclusive of the lot. It was erected at 
the expense of the city. The edifice is of brick and is a fine 
specimen ofarchitecture, It will accommodate 500 pupils, be- 
sides affording a convenient dwelling for the principal, and room 
also for the family of the house-keeper. This institution was 
in successful operation for twenty-five years, when it was found 
necessary, owing to the increase of the city, to erect houses in 
diferent districts, and this building was given up and has since 
been converted into a Medical College. 

2nd. The Albany Academy, for boys. Established in 1813. 
Building erected at the expense of the city, and cost 90,000 dol- 





lars, besides the lot. It is constructed of beautifully cut red 
free stone, and is in a commanding situation, with a fine park 
in front, and is altogether a noble specimen of taste and Jiber- 
ality. It affords abundant accommodations for 3 or 400 boys, 
wie lecture rooms, library, an extensive cabinet, a large room 
for public examinations, &c. , The two wings afford convenient 
dwellings for the principal and one of the Professors, and the 
basement for the Janitor or house-keeper. This institution has 
continued in successful operation from its commencement and 
now has upwards of 300 scholars, with nine professors and 
teachers. No care or expense is spared to secure competent 
instructors. Doct. T. R. Beck, whose literary and scientific 
reputation is well known both in our own country and Europe, 
has for twenty-three years been the principal, and ably assisted 
by Professor Ballions, in the Languages, and Professor Ten 

yck, in Mathematics. Total amount paid instructors annual- 
ly, 6,471 dollars. Value of Philosophical apparatus 2,213 dol- 
lars. 

3d. The Albany Female Academy. Commenced about 
1820. Present building eiected in 1833, and cost 32,500 dollars. 
It isa beautiful edifice built of brick, stuccoed in front, with a 


| fine portico, and its architecture, proportions, neat finish and ad- 


mirable adaptation to the purpose to which it was intended, 
meet the approbation of all who examine it. It affords ample 
accommodations for 350 pupils, which is the present number. 
There are convenient rooms for Library, Philosophical appara- 
tus and recitations, besides a large room for a chapel and lec- 
tures. Each pupil has a separate desk and chair. There are 
three libraries, viz: one fur the 6th, or lowest department, of 
114 volumes,—one for the 4th and 5th departments, of 210 vol- 
umes, and one for the 1st, 2nd and 3d departments, of 6000 vol- 
umes. Number of permanent teachers fifteen, besides teachers 
of drawing and music. Amount received for tuition in 1838, 
10,169 dollars. Mr. Alonzo Critenton has been for many years 
the principal of this institution, and its steady growth, and its 

resent high reputation, afford the best evidence of his ability.* 

he whole expense of this establishment has been defrayed 
by individual subscriptions. 

4th. Albany Female Seminary. Building cost 7000 dollars, 
all paid by individual subscriptions. The building isa plain 
substantial and convenient edifice of brick, and will probably 
accommodate 150 pupils. Present number of pupils 60, teach- 
ers 5. Amount received for tuition in 1838, 1260 dollars. 

Sth. Pearl Street Academy, for boys. Building and lot cost 
16,000 dollars, erected by individual subscriptions. This is 
also a well built, convenient edifice of brick, capable of accom- 
modating 200 pupils. Its local situation and other circumstan- 
ces have hitherto interfered with its prosperity. 

6th. District School Houses. During the present year, there 
have been erected nine large, convenient and ornamental build- 
ings of brick, for Common School Houses. Each ho: se will ac- 
commodate 150 pupils, besides affording a residence for a teach- 
erand his family. The cost of the whole was 25,000 dollars, 
which was paid by the city. 

RECAPITULATION. 


Lancaster School, $25,000 
Albany Academy, for boys, 90,000 
do. Female Academy, 32,500 
do. do. Seminary, 7,000 
Pearl Street Academy, for boys, 16,000 
District School Houses, 25,000 








Total, $195,500 
The above is exclusive of Libraries, Philosophical Apparatus, 
and also exclusive of very considerable expenditures that have 
been made from time to time, for Infant and Common Schools, 
and for small temporary establishments in various parts of the 


city. 

it will be observed that the whole amount is for buildings 
alone, and including no ornaments. 

All the institutions share in the public money, for their sup- 
port, but the tuition is paid principally by the parents or friends 
of the children, anda laudable ambition exists amongst all 
classes to have their children instructed. In the Academies, 
may be found the children of the mechanic and laborer as well 
as those of the most wealthy and distinguished of the citizens, 


* Several of his assistants have been a long time in the Academy, - 
and are deservedly distinguished, 
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and suck a system is carefully pursued, as awards the honors 
to the most meritorious. ; : rt 

The great secret of the prosperity of Education here, is in 
the fact, that some of the best and most influential citizens, 
have deemed it one of the most important objects to which they 
could devote themselves. They have not only given their 
names, but their time and influence. Year after year may they 
be seen at all meetings for business, attending examinations, 
soliciting money, superintending buildings, &e. &e. The 
School Houses and Academies, instead of being cheap build- 
ings, in bye places, are amongst the most conspicuous objects 
and are justly the pride of the city. T he children themselves 
are thus made to feel that education is of the first importance, 
and that the eyes of the community are upon them. The good 
effects of all this bave begun to be realized, in the character of 
the youth now coming Into active life, and those who have 
thus liberally devoted their personal efforts, their influence and 
their money, are reaping a rich reward, 

Albany, Dec. 14, 1838. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 

We are indebted to the politeness of Gov. Everett, and the Hon. 
Horace Mann, for copies of the * Second Annual Report of the Board 
of Education, together with the Second Annual Report of the Secre- 
tary of the Board.” They make a pamphlet of 79 pages, 8 vo. We 
shall enrich our paper with copious extracts. 

Normal Schools. 

A considerable port’on of the first Report of the Board, is devoted 
to a statement of what was done towards establishing normal schools 
under the Legislature of lastyear. Our readers are already apprized 
of their action in this respect. 

School Library. 

The Board have regarded the law of the 12th of April, 1837, as 
the necessary result of the school system of Massachusetts, as it has 
existed from time immemorial. The previous want of a regular pro- 
vision for school libraries, must be considered a serious defect in that 
system. To what avail are our youth taught tu read, if no facilities 
exist for obtaining books? The keys of kaowledge are useless to 
him who has no access to the volumes to be unlocked. Although it 
is certain'y true, that no part of our State is wholly deficient in valu. 
able works of science and literature, yet it must be freely confessed, 
they do not exist in such plenty as could be desired. Ina portion of 
the towns, there are social libraries. These, it is believed, gener- 
ally depend on the precarious support of annu | subscriptions, and are, 
tuo many of them, in a neglected and declining state. They can, of 
necessity, be conveniently accessible only to that portion of the pop. 
ulation who live near the place where they are deposited. Where 


It will remain entirely optional, with the school districts, in availing 
themselves of the authority conferred by the Act of 12th of April, 
1837. whether they will purchase the books recommended by the 
Board. Itis by the Jaw leli with the discretion of the districts, what 
rules and regulations may be adopted for establishing and maintain. 
ing the libraries authorized to be formed; and the Board have as 
little inclination as right to encroach on the exercise of this discre- 
tion. Itis their purpose only to assist and encourage the publishers 
in the selection and publication of a series of voluines, well adapted 
for the use proposed, to consist of a portion of the most approved 
works in science and literature, with which our language is enriclf 
/ed, executed in a style, and afforded at a price, which will put them 


' generally within the reach of the school districts of the Common- 


wealth. The Board have great satisfaction in stating, that, in the 
preparation of a pcrtion of the books to be published as acommon 
school library, the publishers have been led to expect the assistance 
of many of the most distinguished writers of our own country. 
(Extracts from Mr. Mann’s Report.} 
Condition of Common School Education in 1837. 

It appeared from facts ascertained during the lust part of the year 
1837, and communicated by me to the Board in the report of Jan. 1, 
1833, that the Common School system of Massachusetts had fallen 
into a state of general unsoundness and debility ; that a great major- 
uy of the school-houses were not only ill-adapted to encourage men- 
tal effort, but, in many cases, were absolutely perilous to the health 
and symmetrical growth of the children; that the schools were un- 
der a sleepy supervision; that many of the most intelligent and 
wealthy of our citizens had become estranged from their welfare, 
and that the teachers of the schools, although, with very few excep- 
tions, persons of estimable character and of great private worth, yet 
in the absence of all opportunities to qualify themselves for the per- 
formance of the most difficult and delicate task, which, in the ar. 
rangements of Providence, is committed to human hands, were, ne- 
cessarily, and therefore without fault of their own, deeply and widely 
deficient in the two indispensable prerequisites for their office, viz., 
a knowledge of the human mind, as the subject of improvement; and 
a knowledge of the means best adapted wisely to unfold and direct 
its governing faculties. ‘To expect, that a system, animated only by 
a feeble pr.nciple of life and that life in irregular action, could be 
restored at once to health and vigor, would be a sure preparation for 
disappointment. It is now 20 years, since the absolute government 
of Prussia, under the impulse of self-preservation, entered upon the 
work of entirely remodelling their Common Schoot!s, sv as to give 
them a comprehensiveness and an efficacy, which would embrace 
and-educate every child in the kingdom. In this undertaking, high 
intelligence has been aided, at every step, by unlimited power ; and 
yet the work is but just completed ;—in some places and in some 
circumstances of detail, I believe, not yetcompleted. ‘Their engine 
of reform is the command of the sovereign, enforced by penalties; 
ours is the intelligence of the people, stimulated by duty. Their 
plan has the advantage of efficiency and despatch, but it has this 


they are kept up and supplied with a selection of the valuable works | disadvantage, that what the ruler may decree to.day, his successor 


daily issuing frum the press, they are universally admitted to be 
blessings to the community. 

By the act of 12th of April, 1837, the Legislature has put it in the 
power of every district in the Commonwealth to possess itself of this 
blessing; and the Board regard it as a very interesting part of their 
duty,—to do whatever may be in their power to facilitate the execu- 
tion ufthislaw. Among the causes, it is supposed, which have hith. 
erto prevented the districts from av-iling themselves of the authority 
to cummence the furmation of these libraries, is the difficulty of 


may revoke to-morrow: ours has the disadvantage of slowness in 
execution, but the compensatory advantage of permanency, when ac. 
complished. Besides, if our schools are voluntarily advanced, 
through the intelligence of the people, the agents themselves will be 
benefited, almost as much as the objects. These considerations 
ought to satisfy those persons, who seem impatient of delay and who 
think that any Board of Education could reanimate our systein in 
one, or even a few years. 


Improvement of Common Schools in Nantucket. 





making the selection :—a difficulty of considerable magnitude, when 
but a small sum is to be expended, and it is necessary to send to | 
some distant place for a supply of books. T’o :emove this obstacle | 
in some degree, the Buard of Eduoation determined, at an early peri. | 
od of the present year, to recommend to some respectable publishing | 
house to issue from the press a collection of works as a common | 
school Sibrary, to consist of two series; the one adapted for the use | 
of children, the other for a maturer class of readers. The proposal 
has been acceded to by Messrs. Marsh, Capen & Lyon, of Boston — | 
The enterprise is to be entirely at the expense and risk of the pub. | 
lishers who agree to execute the works in a style, and to furnish | 
them to those who may choose to become purchasers, at a rate, tobe | 
approved by the Board, and which was ascertained to be the lowest, 
at which an arrangement could be made for its satisfactory execu- 
tion, Each book in the series is to be submitted to the inspection of 
every member of the Board, and no work io be recommended, but on | 
their unanimous approval. Such a recommendation, it was believed, 
would furnish a sufficient assurance to the public, that a sacred ad- 
herence would be had two the principle, which is embodied in the 
Legislation of the Commonwealth, on the subject of school buoks, | 
and which provides that “school com» ittees shall never direct to be 
purchased, or used in any of the town eshools any books, which are | 
“calculated to favor the tenets of any particular sect of Christians.” | 





In my circuit this year, Nantucket was the first place visited. Tho 
town contains almost 10,000 inhabitants, When there, the previous 
season, there was but one set of public schools for all the children. 
To them only children over the age of six years were admitted, and 
no public provision existed for the education of those below. Dur. 
ing the last year, the town has established two primary schools for 
small children, and also a school (as itis denominated in the statute,) 
for the benefit of all the inhabitants of the town, ‘To the last, pu- 
pils are admitted on passing an examination in the branches, requir- 
ed to be taught in the middle or secondary schools. The organiza. 
tion, therefore, is now perfeet. The small children are provided for, 
by themselves. ‘This is an advantage, which can hardly be over.esti. 
mated, For the purpose of preserving order and silence inschvols, 
composed of scholars of all ages, it becomes almost necessary to 
practice a rigor of restraint and a severity of discipline upon the 
small children, which is always injurious and often cruel, The 
youngest scholars are, constitutionally, most active. ‘heir propor. 


jtion of brain and nervous system, compared with the whole body, is 


much the greatest, Their restleness dues not proceed from volition, 
but from the involuntary impulses of nature. They vibrate at the 


| slightest touch; and they can no more help a responsive impulse at 


every sight and sound, that they can help seeing and hearing with 
open eyes and ears, What aggravates the difficulty ia, that they 
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have nothing to.do. At atime, when nature designs they shall be , 
more active, than at any other period of life, a stagnation of all the | 
powers of body and mind is enforced. But wh.le the heart beats 
and the blood flows, the signs of life cannot be wholly suppressed ; ; 
and therefore, the steady working of nature’s laws is sure to furnish | 
the teacher with occasions for discipline. If it would be intolerably | 
irksome for any of the large scholars to sit still for half a day, in a} 
constrained posture, with hands unoccupied, and eyes looking | 
straight into vacancy, how much more intolerable is it for the smal’ 
ones? [lence the importance of having such a gradation of schools, | 
in every place, where itis practicable, as has been lately established | 
iu Nantucket. Another invaluable advantage of having three grades | 
of schools is, that while it diminishes, at least one half, the number | 
of classes in each school, it increases the number in each ciass, and 
thus allows the teacher to devote more time to the recitations and © | 
the oral instruction of his enlarged classes. Another point, of great | 
importance to the schools, was well illustrated in the change at Nan. | 
tucket. When I wasthere in 1837, a private school was in opera. | 
tion, kept by one of the most accomplished instructers in the State, | 
and sustained at great expense to its patrons. When the arrange- 
ment, above referred tu, was made, this gentleman was employed by 
the town to keep the town school. ‘The private school was, of 
course, given up; but he carried with him, into the town school, 
most of his former pupils. And he now educates many others, who | 
could not afiord the expense of the private school. Although, in| 
such cases, the compensation of the teacher may not be quite as | 
great, nomina'ly, yet it will probably be worth as much; as he will 
receive it directly from the town, in regular instalments, and will 
have none of the trouble of collecting bills. 

Within the last year, also, every school-house in Nantucket has 
been provided with a good ventilator, and with new and comfortable 
seats. This leaves little to be desired in that town, in regard to the 
places, where the the processes of education are carried on. Com- 
petent teachers, fidelity in the committee, suitable school books, li- 
braries and a good apparatus, and bringing all the children within 
the beneficent influences of the school, will complete the work. 

For the town school, an extensive and valuable apparatus has been 
provided, and also some of a less costly description, for the primary 
schools. ‘To accomplish these praiseworthy purposes, the town, last 
year, almost doubled its former appropriation. 

Improved School-house in Salem. 

Another highly gratifying indication of increased attention to the 
wellare of the schools, has been given by the city of Salem. A year 
ago, the school-houses in that city were without ventilation, and 
many of them with such seats as excited vivid ideas of corporal pun. 
ishment, and almost prompted one to ask the ch.ldren, for what of- 
fence they had boen commiited. Atan expense of about $2000, the 
seats of all the scl.ool-houses, except one, have been reconstructed, 
and provisions fur ventilation have been made. Iam _ told, that the 
effect in the quiet, attention and proficiency of the pupils, was imme. 
diately manifested. 


Comparative Health of Children.as affected by good, or 
bad Schvol-houses. 

A highly respectable physician, who, for several years, has attend. 
ed to the actual results of bad internal arrangements, with bad loca- 
tions for school-houses, upon the health of the pupils, took measures, 
during the past summer, to ascertain with exactness, the relative 
amount of sickness, suffered by the children, in a given period of 
time, in two annual schools. The schools were selected on account 
of their proximity, being but a short distance from each other; they 
fonsisted of very nearly the same number of children, belonging to 
families in the same condition of life, and no genera! physical causes 
were known to exist, which should have distinguished them trom 
each other, in regard to the health of the pupils But one house was 
dry and well ventilated ; the other damp, and so situated as to render 
ventilation impracticable. In the former, during a period of 45 days, 
five scholars were absent, from sickness, to the amount in the whole 
of 20 days. In the latter, during the same period of time and for the 
same cause, 19 children were absent, to an amount in the whole of 
145 days ;—that is almost four times the number of children, and 
more than seven times the amount of sickness; and the appearances 
of the children not thus detained by sickness, indicated a marked 
difference in their condition as to health. On such a subject, where 
all the causes in operation may not be known, it would be unphilo- 
sophical to draw general conclusions, trom a particular observation. 
No reason, however, can be divined, why this single result should not 
fairly represent the average of any given number of years. Similar 
results for successive years, must satisly any one, respecting the 
true cause of such calamities; if, indeed, any one can remain 
sceptical in regard to the connection between good health and pure 
air. 


Model School in Boston, 
The committes who take charge of the Primary Schools in the 





city of Boston, established, in the munth of September last, a ** Mod- 
el School.” To this school it is intended to devore an unusual share 
of attention. I: is uuder the innediate supervision of gentlemen, 
intell:gent and highly interested in iss success. Their object ts to 
select the best books, to learn, as far as possible, the true periuds of 
alternation between study and exercise for young children, and to 
improve upon existing processes for mora! and intellectual training. 
When their plans are somewhat matured by observation and experi- 
ence, it is their intention to bring the teachers ot the other Primary 
Schools, (ot which there are more than 8&6 in the city,) in regular 
succession into this school, to familiarize them with whatever, upon 
experiment, shall be found to succeed well. Alihough it cannot be 
doubted, that this emterprise, under a judicious management of the 
commitiee, will prove very beneficial; yet it 1s hardly rational to 
anticipate, that it will supersede the necessity of a Normal School 
for the city. 
School Leclures in Boston. 

During the last summer, too, a few gentlemen in the city of Boston 
adopted measures tu procure the delivery of a course of weekly lec- 
tures tor the benetit of teac.ers in the city. This course commenced 
about the middfe of Octuber last, and still continues. Engaged, in 
country and city, in this voluntary and gratuitous labor, are gentie- 


| men, who have been, ur dre, members of the State and National Le- 


gislatures, counsellors at law, physician~, clergymen o all denomina- 
tions, experienced and long approved teachers, and some ot the most 
popular writers in the State. All these intelligent and forecasting 
men, whe see, that future consequences can alune be regulated by 
aitention to present causes, are profoundly convinced, shat unless 
juvenile feelings, in this State «nd country, are assiduously trained 
to an observance of law and a reverence tor justice, it will be impos- 
sible to restrain adult passions from individual debasement and put- 
lic commotion. The course ofa stream, which a thousand men can- 
not obstruct, as it flows into the ocean, may be turned by achild at 
the fountain. Above, it will yield to the guidance of a hand; below, 
its flood will sweep works and workmen away. 
School Registers. 

The * Register,” prescribed by the law of last winter, “to be 
faithfuily kept, in all the town and district schools in the Common. 
wealth,” has been almost universally, (one or two places only, so far 
as I have learned, undertaking to absolve themselves from a compli- 
ance with the law,) introduced inte the schov's, with excellent ef- 
fect. Skillful teachers find it a valuable auxiliary in securing great- 
er regularity in the attendance of the scholars. By the Report of 
last year, it appeared, that “a portion of the children, dependert 
wholly upon tae common schools, absented themselves from the 
Winter school, either permanently, or vccasionally, equal to a perma- 
nent absence of about one third part of their whole number; and a 
portion absenied themselves from the summer schovls, either perma- 
nently or occasionally, equal toa permanent absence of considerably 
more than two-fifths of the whole number.” Thus afier all the labor 
and expense of establishing, maintaining, and supervising the schools 
have been incurred: after the schools have been brought to the very 
dvors of the children; the school itself :s made to suffer in all its 
departmens, by the inconstant attendance of the children, and the 
children suffer, in habits and character, from inconstant attendance 
upon the school. Whatever diminishes this evil, is cheaply bought, 
theugh at much cost. The keeping of a daily Register is also the 
only means, by which the commitees can be enabled to make accu. 
rate, instead of conjectural, returns, for the Annual Abstracts. The 
* Register” and the ** Annual Abstract” are so far parts of a whole, 
that both should be continued or both abolished. ‘The Abstracts are 
prepared as statistics tor legislative action and economical science. 
If true, they wil evince ptulosophical principles to be the basis of 
wise measures. But if false, they lead to practical errors, with sei. 
entific certainty ; and they annul the chance which ignorance enjoys 
of being sometim s right by accident or mistake. 

Union ef School Districts, and gra tation of Scheels. 

The report on School-houses, made by me to the Board in March 
last, detailing, among other things, (see pp. 3), 31,) a plan for a unton 
of school districts and a gradation of schools, in places where the 
compactness of the population would allow, was followed by the act 
ot the Legislature of April 25th, authorizing a union of school dis- 
tricta for the important purposes specified, A few towns have al- 
ready acted upon that plan, and the public mind js earnestly called to 
it by the friends of education in other places. Wherever it can be 
adopted, it will tend to diminish the evils and to increase the etli- 
ciency of our educational system, 


The following :s the plan for the union of schow! distriets, alluled 
to in the foregoimg extracts :-- 

Ik seems not unconnected with this subject to inquire, whether, mm 
many places out of our cities, a plan may not be adopted to give 
greater efficiency tothe means, now devoted to common schoo! edv- 
eation, ‘The population of many towns is se situated as conven!ent|y 
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to allow a gradation of the schools. For chiidren under the age of 
eight or ten years, about a mile seems a proper limit, beyond which 
they should not be required to travel toschool. On this supposition 
one house, as centrally situated as circumstances will permit, would 
accommodate the population upon a territory of four square miles, or, 
which is the same thing, two miles square. But a child above that 
age can go two miles to school, or even rather more, without serious 
inconvenience. There are many persons, whose experience attests, 
that they never enjoyed better health or made greater progress, than 
when they went two miles and a half or three miles. daily, to school. 
Supposing, however, the most remote scholars to live only at about 
the distance of two miles from the school, one house will then accom. 
modate ail the older children upon a territory of about 16 square 
miles, or four miles square. Under such an arrangement, while 
there were tour schools in a territory of 4 miles square, i. e. 16 square 
miles, for the younger children, there would be one central school 
for the older. Suppose there is $600 to be divided amongst the 
inhabitants of this territory of 16 square miles,-or $150 for each of 
the four districts. Suppose farther, that the average wages for male 
teachers is $25, and for female $12 50, per munth. Jf, accordingto 
the present system, four male teachers are employed for the winter 
term, and four female for the , each of the summer and win. 
ter schools may be kept four months. The money would then be 
exhausted; i. e. four months summer, at 12 50 = $0, and four 
months winter, at $25=$100;—both=8$150 But according to 
the plan suggested, the same money would pay for six months, sum- 
mer school, instead of four, in each of the four districts, and for a 
male teacher’s school eight months, at $35 a month, instead of four 
months at $25 a month, and would then leave $20in the treasury. 
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By this plan the great superiority of female over male training for 
children under 8, 10 or 12 years of age would be secured ; the lar- 
ger scholars would be separated from the smuller, and thus the great 
diversity of studies and of classes in the same school, which now 
crumbles the teacher’s time into dust, would be avoided ; the female 
schouls would be lengthened one half; the length of the ma e schools 
would be doubled, und for the increased compensation, a teacher of 
fourfold qualifications could be employed. Undoubtedly, in many 
towns, upon the Cape or among the mountains, the course of the 
roads and the face of the territory would present insuperable obsta- 
cles to the full reductionof this scheme to practice. Butit is as un- 
questionable, that in many others no physical imped:ments exist to 
its immediate adoption; especially, if we ider the legal power 





of different towns to unite portions of their territory for the joint | t 


maintenance of echools. We have not yet brought the power of 
united action to bear with half its force upen the end or the means of 
education, Ithink it will yet be found more emphatically true inthis 
department of human action, than in any other, that adding individual 
nieans multiplies social power, If four districts cannot be united, 
three inay. If the central point of the territory happen to be popu- 
lous, a school-house may be built, consisting of two rooms; one for 
the large, the o-her fur the small scholars; both upon the same floor, 
orone above the other. It ought to be remarked, that where there 
are two school-rooms under the same roof, care should be taken to 
have the walis well deafened, so that neither should ever be incom- 
inoded by any noises in the other. 
Reading and Spelling. 

I’rom the earliest observations made on visiting schools, 
(and such as I have visited were, probably, above the average 
of schools in the state,) I have been impressed with the obvi- 
ous want of intelligence in the reading classes respecting the 
subject matter of the lessons, 

[We shall continue our extracts from this part of Mr. Mann’s Report 


OHIO. 


We give a few extracts from the very able Report of Mr. Lewis, 
Superintendent of Common Schools, in this great and growing 
State :— 

Condition of Common Schools in 1838. 


Total number of townships inthe State - : - « 1237 

Total number of districts reported - - - * - 4882 

Total number of districts not reported - : : - 3452 

I have allowed the same proportion of schools in those districts 
not reported, as is found in the aggregate of those reported. If this 
does not exhibitthe facts with accuracy, it is very near the actual 
state of the business, and certainly docs not vary far from an exact 
er pa as is furnished from the reporting districts. 

ole number of youth in the State between the agesof 4 _~ 

and 2vu years - e 2 . > ss - - 588,590 
Number enrolled in common schools ° - 186,090 
Number in average attendance at common schools 125,329 





Number ofcommon schools inthe state - - 6,880 
Number of male teachers - é a e 4,569 
Number of female teachers ~ - e « - 2,946 





Number of months common schools have been 
taught by male teachers . i - 18,236 
Number of months common schools have been 
taught by female teachers ° . . - 10,435 
Amount of wages paid male teachers .~ - $263.379 
Amount of wages paid female teachers ° - 78,975 





Of this sum there was derived from public funds $209,900 
From private subscription - ° * - _ 132,454 

‘This exhibits one pratice that cannot too soon be corrected, viz: a 
relying too much on male teachers. There is in some parts of the 
State a prejudice against female teachers; hence the expense of 
schools is greatly increased, and the children are not well instructed 
in early life by males as they would be by females. Our youth 
under ten years of age need the care and sympathy of females to 
make a proper impression on their hearts as well as on their minds. 

I am not willing that this table should be taken as the true condi- 
tion of schools in Ohio; all that we can say, is, that it is the most 
accurate that could be made from the information furnished me. A 
large allowance must be made fer omissions in the reports, andéthen 
we should add all the private schools, academies, &c. to enable us 
to form a correct opinion on the subject. 


The necessity of patient and long continued effort. 

One great difficulty to be overcome, is the impatience of the pub- 
lic. Accustomed as we are in this country, to begin and end the 
most important enterprises in a short time, there is danger of tiring 
in a work which costs years of labor, before its fruits can be fairly 
seen, and half an age before itean arrive at maturity. Indeed, oppo- 
nents of our free institutions have prophesied that we could never 
begin and carry forward to completion, a great state, or national 
measure, hecause its pr ion must d d on popular opinion 





which they allege, is not sufficiently permanent to carry on a work - 


requiring long continued effort. The great measures of our govern- 
ment, it 18 true, unlike most others, depend solely for their adoption, 
per and completion upon public opinion; but where that 
public opinion has calmly settled down upon a principle of action, 
and stamped its decree upon the mass of mind, it has a power and 
will, stronger than any government which has yet existed in chris. 

fom, and p within itself a moral influence which gives it 
more permanence than any dynasty of any country. 

If, however, we would perfect a great work, it is necessary for us 
to be patient and keep constantly on the advance. ‘The order of the 
day is action and enterprise, parts of the atmosphere in which we 
live ; they imperatively demand their objects; and, if not furnished 
in the works that are most useful, will be engaged in those less im- 
portant. Such a spirit does not vest after one field is cultivated, it 
passes to others in rapid succession, and the most arduous objects 
are hailed as most worthy its exertions. This fact is fully exempli- 
fied in the work of our common schools. The history of our State 
is familiar to most of us. ‘T'wo years ago it was evident to your body 
that the system bad reached a point, from which it must either recede 
or advance rapidly ; the value of education was fully appreciated,the 
desire for it had fixed itself too strongly on the hearts of the people 
to be left unsatisfied; and the question was, whether it should be 
diffused by common or private schools. Many had begun to tire 
with an imperfect plan and inadequate supplies, and were ready to 
abandon the system of common schools, under an impression that they 
could never be made to realize the advantages promised, or meet 
the growing wants of an intelligent people. 











In some subsequent number.) 


The question to be solved was, how the system could be so modi- 
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fied, as to effect the object desired, namely : the education of the great 
mass of the people, upon terms consistent with our condition of lib- 
erty and equality. And here we remark, that too much cere cannot 
be taken, while we are admiring European systems, to avoid such 
parts thereof as are not suited to our country. It cannot be denied 
that there is too much of a disposition to copy from the old country. 
We should recollect that education there, is intended to keep up ar- 
tificial and arbitrary distinctions in society ; the discussionof political 
subjects, as those relative to civil liberty and government, is more or 
less prohibited, while here no such distinctions in suciety do or can 
exist, so long as our free constitution is preserved ; but the utmost 


our present system, continued long enough to become operative, 
(which wiil require but a few years,) no citizen of Obio need blush 
ata comparison of the common schools of his own State with those 
of any otherland. In addition to this, it need hardly be observed, 
that correct statistics must be greatly needed, whenever propositions 
are brought forward from particular parts of the State, to modify 
former legislation on this sub,ect. In fact, the history of popular edu- 
cation shows, that it has nowhere succeeded without efficient mea- 
sures to secure correct statistical data on which to base legislative 
provisions. There is no one part of State policy that is now enga- 
ging so much of public attention, as general education, and neither 





liberty is allowed, and even invited in discussing every subject, | 
whether of civil, religious, literary or scientific character. As the 

principles of our government differ from all other countres, and our 
youth are born to higher privileges and responsibilities than those of 
any other land, so we find it important, to adopt our system of in- 
struction in its character and influence to the free institutions under 
which we live. 

Gradation of Schools. 

I am satised that, as the cause advances, experience will ultimate- 
ly induce the union of several districts, so as to class all the schol- 
ars, leaving the small children to be taught in sub-districts by 
females, and having a central school of a higher order taught by a 
male teacher. 

Character of Instruction in Common Schools. 

One error still prevails to a ruinous extent, namely: the neglect of 
cultivating and developing the powers of the mind, while every 
thing is attempted to be done by taxing memory with the weight of 
names and abstractions, allowing no play for thought, and exciting no 
interest whatever in the child’s mind. It seems as if many of our 
teachers and book makers, from the highest to the lowest depart- 
ments, forget that children have minds, and suppose that the only 
powers they will ever possess, are to be imparted by teachers, 
whereas the teacher ought to know that he cannot impart a single 
iota ofpower. The most he can do, is, to develope powers already 
in existence, and because the attempt has been made rather to create 
than to cultivate, the mind of man has, in many cases, been actually 
cramped and weakened rather than strengthened at school. 

There is one other defect in our schoofs that requires particular 
attention, it is in ‘ 

Female Education. 

Men are called abroad, and to them every place and kind of busi- 
ness is open. Whatever may have been their defects in their early 
education, with industry, integrity and ordinary capacity, they can 
make their way through the crowd, and take their places with those 





born and educated to greater advantages. Not so with women; 
they are by the habits of their sex kept from almost all opportunities 
of advancing beyond the sphere of their early associations, and if | 
there is an occasional exception to this general rule, it is remarked 
as extraordinary. Surely, it cannot be just to depress the daughters 
of our land. It may be said with truth that Ohio does not (except 
in a very few cases) furnish instruction for females, at all adapted to 
their sphere in life, or such as will be likely to elevate their views, 
refine their taste and cultivate that delicacy of sentiment and pro- 
priety of conduct, which the good of the country, no less than their 
own happiness, requires. It should be kept in mind that the females 
in our schools, will be the mothers of the next generation, and, what 
shall be the character of that generation, depends on what edueation 
we furnish to the present. 


School Houses. 


Nothing is hazarded in saying that at least one thousand school 
houses have been built and are now building under the new law, | 
mostly brick or frame, and many of them of a superior kind, exhibi. 
ting good taste and ample accommodation. Individuals are some. 
times loud in their opposition, but when the questions are tested by 





popular votes, the measures are carricd by overwhelming majori- 
ties. 

It would be money well laid out to offer a premium for the best | 
model of two or thrse school houses of different sizes, adapted to 
districts, requiring one, two, or more teachers in the same building. 
It would enable the department to supply the constant calls for m- 
formation on this subject from every part of the State. 

School Statistics. 

These are not only important to secure an honest expenditure of 
the school funds, and enforce a regular system of accountability, but 
our character asa State is concerned in avoiding the imputation,that 
we neglect to educate our youth. The States now exhibit their edu. 
cational statistics, with as much national exultation as any other de- 
partment, and though a mere boast of any ordinary achievement 
would be unworthy of us, yet to show how far our whole population 
is provided with educational advantages, is due not only to ourselves, 
but that our example may not be lost on other States. For, with 





cial nor manufacturing advantages are now so generally 
inquired after as are those of education. 
P Corporate Towns. 

Experience has proved the importance of erganizing common 
schools for corporate towns ona plan d.fferent from small districts, 
w_ere there can be but one school in the neighborhood ; hence the 
powers of those towns should be extended, and the concurrence of 
the corporate authorities obtained in the expenditure of money for 
lots, houses, &c. 

In connection with this subject, it is proper to notice particularly 
the school system adopted in Cincinnati. That city is laid out into 
districts containing a large number of children in each; houses are 
built in the several districts large enough to contain 300 scholars and 
upwards: there are male and female teachers in each house, and 
classing is adupted to a considerable extent. All the English branch- 
es are taught that are usual in our best English schocls, and without 
drawing invidious distinctions, it may be said, that as a class of 
schools they are good. The rich and poor send their children, and 
though there are many private schools in the city, they create no di- 
vision of feeling or interest. The officers are very careful in their 
supervision, as, indeed, the public require them to be. The increase 
of funds provided last winter, enables them to extend their labors, 
and every year increases the interest felt by the public in those insti- 
tutions; they are, in fact, the peculiar favorites of the whole com- 
munity. 

There is no good reason why every town in the State, having a 
population of five hundred, should not have schools at least equally 
good with those of Cincinnati. 

Teachers. 

We have seen within this year some mournful evidences of waste, 
in money, intellect and morals, occasioned by the employment of 
teachers entirely disqualified for the work they attempt. We have 
found good common schools and good teachers in the poorest and 
most frontier counties, and some very poor schools and poor teachers 
in the wealthiest and oldest counties. 

: School Examiners. 

It would be difficult to find a body of men exerting a wider and 
better influence on the cause of education and the character of teach- 
ers. The examination of teachers had become only a form, and a 
useless one in many cases. The people were greatly imposed upon 
by the unfounded pretentions of those who sought the business of 
teaching. Since the passage of the present law our courts have 
usually exercised a praiseworthy caution in making these appvint- 
ments ; the boards have organized and gone on with a zeal and abil. 
ity that promises the most extensive usefulness. That there should 
be murmurs in some cases, we might reasonably expect; rejected 
teachers and their friends will, of course, be dissatisfied, but no law 
could be better received than this part of the school law, and by its- 
prudent exercise we may hope for the best results. The labor is 
severe and thankless ; but in each county a few men can be found, 
who, regardless of personal considerations, are ready, with real 
philanthropy and pa:riotism, to do their duty. 


Common School Libraries. 


This subject commends itself to the judgment of all, end is of too 
much importance to be any longer neglected. It is spoken of with 
deep interest throughout the State, and the public appear to expect 
some action on the part of the Legislature. New York has appro. 
priated a sum of money to each of the districts, om condicion, that they 
will raise in the district an equal amount for the purchase of cistrict 
libraries. : 

Duty of Ohio in reference to Common School Education. 

It is in this way, (by having free schools provided by the law for 
the education of all the children of the State,) only that we can furn. 
isto our children an object of pursuit more valuable and aztractive 
than that absorbing and indiscriminate pursuit of wealth, which 
threatens to blunt the noblest aspirations of piety, patriotism and 
philanthropy! To hold out toa free people great mcitements to 
wealth, with the idea, that their future standing in society, must de. 
pend almost entirely on their possessions, is tv set al! the worst pas- 
sions of our nature at work, and divide society into jealousies ond 
parties of the most fearful portent. s 
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In a country with institutions like ours, it will be found indispen. ; schoo! visiter. We wish those who have thought on this subject, 
4 sable to erect some other standard by which our children must take | and who are practically acquainted with the workings of the present 
their placas in society, and that standard must be one within the | law would favor us with their views. 

. reach of all; it must be one, too, that, in reaching ourselves, we do | “‘ITam very desirous to do something for the encouragement of 
” no! necessarily overcome or put down our neighbor There is no | those who wish to qualify themselves, suitably, for teachers. If I 
other standard that can be fixed, but intellectual and moral attain- | could secure the necessary funds, I would make immediate provision 
ment. Here the race should be open to all with eqnal facilities,and | for this object on our Academy. I am persuaded that whatever is 
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Ohio may well congratulate herself, that in less than forty years 
from her bi:th, she is placed in a , osition, in reference to this sub- 
ject, to which our sister States, end even Europe looks with wonder 
and admiration. But Ohio owes it to her children, to her common 


done on the subject in this State, will be better accomplished by de- 
| partments in Academies, after the exainple of New York, than byes- 
| tablishing at present a * Teacher’s Seminary.’ 

| Itis my conviction that we need a new organization to give effi- 





country, and to the cause of liberty and free institutions, not to | ciency to our Common School system. Instead of committee men, 
cease her labors in this great work. Onio, now at least the third | and schoo! visiters, I have thought a Board of Education, for each 
State, and fast hastening to the post 1o the second in the Union, with | school soe eiy might be organized by law. Something in the follow. 
a soil capable of sustaining a population equal to any of her elder) in manner. Let there be a President, a Vice Presid” t for every 
sisters, and, from her position, having it in her power to occupy an | school district, whose duties should correspond to, or embrace those 
eminent post in the field of literature and science, will, we hope, | of the district committee A Secretary, as clerk and an Executive 
finish the work so well begun, by continuing to cherish and support / committee of three, to act as a visiting committee, and to awaken a 
the People’s Cuileges. general interest on the subject of education, by addresses, &c. The 
If we need an incentive to neble deeds, we have but to look atthe | Executive committee should be paid for their services, Our 
works of other States. Since our last annual report, Pennsylvania | present Board of visit2rs, consisting as it often does of nine, most of 
has moved onward, New York has increased her school fund 50 per ' whom take little interest in the subject, is an inefficient concern, to 
cent., made liberal appropriations to all her academies and colleges, | say the least. If the number was lim‘ted to three, it would be an 
and provided the means of securing a common school library inev- | improvement. Schovl societies however will appoint if left to them- 
ery district, thus magnanimously d-claring that all the departments selves, the greatest number the law permits, and if the attempt is 
of learning are alike valuable, and need to be alike encouraged to made to have but three appointed, it will oftentimes create suspicion 
make up the perfection to which her institutions aspire. Massachu- | against the leading friends of education, Excuse these hasty re- 
setts, Connecticut and other States, are entering the lists anew ;— | marks,—Go on, dear Sir, in your arduous labors, and may great 
while Kentucky, Tennessee, and all other western States, are either | success with the divine blessing attend your efforts.” 
at work,or are preparing to equal, if not surpass the examples of their 
elder sisters; and even the western territories are laying the fuun- NEW HAVEN COUNTY. 
dation «f common schools as the basis of every other institution. We regret that we have been obliged to decline so many invita- 
But while we indulge in feelings of gratulation toward our beloved | tions to be present at public me tings of the friends of education, 
country, we must not furget that much remains to be done, which the | and examination of schvols in this, as well as in other counties, in 
bare enactment of laws cun never effect. Much has been said ofa | the course of the present month. We hope our friends, eveu though 
system of education, without always considering that we cannot es- | we du not in every instance reply to their kind invitations, will be 
tablish this in its details by legislation. Laws can provide for build- | assured that it is no: hing but the pressure of engagements here at 
ing houses and pay ng teachers, and even this but within very gene- | home, which keeps us away. We insert with pleasure the follow- 





ral limits. The people must determine what sha'l be taught, and 
how it shall be taught. The voluntary act on ofall the community 
is indispensable, and to it must belong the praise or blame of the 
final result. 





NEW LONDON COUNTY. 
We have long had on file a communication from a gentle- 
man in New London, who has proved his interest in the im- 
rovement of the schools in that city, by devoting much time 
iv them, (a kind of benevolent interest, very much needed in 
every city, and not too common in any good cause any where,) 
which we should have noticed earlier. 


‘ “er » 10 
To his enquiries respecting plans for school houses, we hope | 


he will find some valuable and practieal suggestions in the se- 
ries of articles now publishing uader that heading. The next 
number will complete the series forthe present. We invite, 
however, more particular enquiries on the subject, and will do 
our best to furnish practical information in reply. 

“ We wish also some other information— Will you or some 
other gentlemen tell us how we are to lay a tax to build a 
school house. Who is to make out the levy upon which the 


taxis to be laid 2, Upoa what properiy ?—but before you or| 


your correspondent shall attempt to tell us, let the case of Al- 
en vs. Gieasun, in 4 Day 376 be read. The sta‘ute under 
which that decision was made, be compared with our present 


statutes, particularly with that approved Dec. 29, 1336. 


You have a correspondent, who in a former number of the 
Journal, writes under the head, ‘ our school laws should be 
simple.” Will he or some other competent person look over 
our system and pepare a new one which will not need law- 
yers to explain. A District Committee.” 

We hope our correspondent will give us and our read- 
ers, tae benefit of bis own examinations and experience on thes: 
topics—iwe know of no one more competent to draw up such 
an aimendment of the law relating to the power and duties of 


school districts. 
_ 





MIDDLESEX COUNTY. 

We have heard with much pleasure of the labors of the Rev. Mr. 
Niles in this countv—and of the cordial co operation which he has 
received from several active and intelligent friends of the cause 
there. 

We are happy to receive suggestions like those contained in the 
following extract from a letter gp one who has acted many years asa 


jig communication from this county. 

, “Ihave since turning my attention to the subject of common 
| schools, and from making inquiries abroad as well as at home, dis- 
| covered many things in the system of past operations, which Iam 
‘led to believe have been injurious in their consequences, and, Ist, 
jithas been the practice (not the law) to appoint two visiters ‘not 
| overseers) in each district, who would some afternoon perhaps visit 
‘the schvol twice, and perhaps give the teacher a certificate, without 
perhaps asking half a dozen questions, and soine societies have 
practiced this course, untilthey believe it is the law!! without re- 
gard to the words, competent skill in let'ers, but following the same 
rouline as in appointing district committees, or highway survey- 


rs. 
2nd. There has been a practice in some school societies of annex- 
,ing members of one district to another, perhaps with a view of 
| having their school billa little lighter, as from a small district toa 
larger without even consulting either of the districts as the law re- 
quires, and having been annexed without law, they remain without 
| law, making the rich richer, and the poor poorer. 
| 3d. It has been ascertaized that sume of our school sucieties, 
_ have allowed their treasurer, to take from the public money, certain 
sums for making the dividends, although their overseers are expect- 
| ed to perform vasily more labor for nothing. 
| Query Ist. Have the inhabitants of one schoul society who are 
| united with another school society to form a district, a legal right 
| to attend and act in the meetings of that society in whose limits the 
schoul house of such district stands for the purpose of voting for 
overseers and the like ? 
2d. What course ought overseers to adopt where children are not 
furnished with such books as are recommended by them or with no 
books at ali? 
3d. Will you in your jouraal give yeur views as to the powers of 
teachers, so far as to decide whether the teacher should take cogni- 
zance of the conuct of scholars, from the time they leave their 
homes, until they return, or only while they are within the threshhold 
of the school house. School Committee.” 
We have received several communications relating to these very 
points, and will submit some considerations in regard to them soon. 


We trust that school visiters and clerks will not fail to complete 
and forward the returns, by the time specified in the vote of the 
Board. 

The report of the schoo! visiters, required by the act of 1338, is 
to be made at the close of this year—but it would be very desirable 
if they would submit a report gn the condition of the winter scho »ls, 
with suggestions as to the management of the schools in summer. 
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ee 
and suct a system is carefully pursued, as awards the honors 


te the most aeriter sous. 4 

Toe great sreret of the prosperity of Education here, is io 
the fect, tat sane of the best and most infleratial cities, 
have deemed 1 coe of the mst umpurtant cbyects to whieh they 
could devote themectves, They bare sot only given thet 
games, Sut thelr tune and influesee. Veer after year may they 
be seen at eff meetings for busmess, atiend: —— 

money. saperinticadmng build e € 

ar ee vases and Academies, instead of being cheap build 
iags, ta bye places are amongst the must conspicuous vbyects 
ead are justly the pride of the city. The children themerives 
are thus made to feel that education is of the first importance, 
aad that the eyes of the community are upee them. he good 
efivcts of all this bave begua to be realized, in the character of 
the youth sow coming into active life, and those who have 
thas liberally devoted their personal efforts, their influence and 
their money, are reaping a rich reward, 

Albany, . 14, 1838. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


We are indebted to the politeness of Gov. Everett, and the Hon. 
Horace Mann, for copies of the ** Second Annual Report of the Board 
of Education, together with the Second Annual Report of the Secre 
tary of the Board.” They make a painghlet o/ 79 pages, 8 vo. We 
shall enrich our paper with copious extracts. 

Normal Schools. 


A considerable port'on of the first Report of the Board, is devoted 
to a statement of what wasdone towards establishing normal schools 
under the Legislature of lastyear. Our readers are already apprized 
of their action in this respect. 


School Library. 


The Board have regarded the law of the 12th of April, 1837, as 
the necessary result of the school system of Massachusetts, as it has 
existed from time immemorial. The previous want of a regular pro- 
vision for school libraries, must be considered a serious defect in that 
system. Tv what avail are our youth taught tv read, if no facilities 
exist for obtaining books? The keys of knowledge are useless to 
him who has no access to the volumes to be unlocked. Althoughit 
is certainly true, that no part of our State is wholly deficient in valu. 
able works of sciente and literature, yet it must be freely confessed, 
they do not exist in such plenty as could be desired. Ina portion of 
the towns, there are social libraries. These, it is believed, gener- 
ally depend on the precarious support of annual subscriptions, and are, 
tvo many of them, in a neglected and declining state. They can, of 
necessity, be conveniently accessible only to that portion of the pop- 
ulation who live near the place where they are deposited. Where 
they are kept up and supplied with a selection of the valuable works 
daily issuing from the press, they are universally admitted to be 
blessings to the community. 

By the act of 12th of April, 1837, the Legislature has put it in the 
power of every disirict in the Commonwealth to possess. itself of this 
blessing; and the Board regard it as a very interesting part of their 
duty,—to do whatever may be in their power to facilitate the execu- 
tion ofthislaw. Among the , it is supposed, which have hith. 
erto prevented the districts from av-iling themselves of the authority 
to commence the furmation of these libraries, is the difficulty of 
making the selection :—a difficulty of considerable magnitude, when 
but a small sum is to be expended, and it is necessary to send to 
some distant place for a supply of books. To:cmove this obstacle 
in some degree, the Buard of Eduoation determined, at an early peri- 
od of the present year, to recommend to some respectable publishing 
house to issue from the press a collection of works as a common 
schvol library, to consist of two series; the one adapted fur the use 
of children, the other for a maturer class of readers. The proposal 
has been acceded to by Messrs. Marsh, Capen & Lyon, of Boston — 
The enterprise is to be entirely at the expense and risk of the pub. 
lishers who agree to execute the works in a style, and to furnish 
them to those who may choose to become purchasers, at a rate, tobe 
approved by the Board, and which was ascertained to be the lowest, 
at which an arrangement could be made for its satisfactory execu- 
tion. Each book in the series is to be submitted to the inspection of 
every member of the Board, and no work io be recommended, but en 
their unanimous approval. Such a recommendation, it was believed, 
would furnish a sufficient assurance to the public, that a sacred ad- 
herence would be had to the principle, which is embodted in the 
Legislation of the Commonwealth, on the subject of school books, 
and which provides that ‘school com:nittees shall never direct to be 
purchased, or used in any of the town sshools any books, which are 








It will remain entirely optional, with the school districts, in availing 
themselves of the authority conferred the Act of 18th of April, 
1037. whether they will purchase the 2 recommended by ‘he 
Beerd. hie by the lew bet with the dieerenen of the detriete, wha 
rules and regulenene may be edepted bor establishing ead mre. + o 
‘ag the branes eutherteed to be formed, ead the Besrd here os 
idle inctigation 00 tight to encroach om ihe eterewwe of thee dinero. 
trom Dire their purpose emby to eceeri and encourage the =" 
om the eelecton ead publicetion of a series of volumes, well adey oi 
tor the uae prepesed, te cometet of @ pertion of the most appre: dé 
works i eerrece and Inrretere, @uh which our lenguage ve ear b 
ed, eaecwed 0 etyle, and afforded of « price, which will put thea 
geoerelly with the reach of the echeool distte:s of the Comms: 
weslth, The Buerd hewe gree: eesisfeetion in stating, that, in the 
pre peretion of a pertion of the books to be published os a commen 
echuol brary, the publishers have been led to eapect the assistance 
of many of the most distinguished riers of our own country. 

( Batrects from Mr. Mann's Report ) 
Condition of Common School Education in 1837. 

| It appeared from facts ascertained during the lust part of the year 
| 1837, and communicated by me to the Board in the report of Jan. 1, 
| 1538, that the Common Sc sysiem of Massachusetts had fallen 
| nto a state of general unsoundness and debility ; that a great major. 
juny of the school-houses were not only ill-adapied to encourage men. 
\ial effort, but, in many cases, were absolutely perilous to the health 
jand symmetrical growth of the children; that the schools were un. 
|der a sleepy supervision; that many of the most intelligent and 
| wealthy of our citizens had become estranged from their welfare, 
| and that the teachers of the schools, pare with very few excep- 
tions, persons of estimable character and of great private worth, yet 
in the absence of all opportunities to qualify themselves for the per- 
formance of the most difficult and delicate task, which, in the ar. 
rangemenis of Providence, is committed to human hands, were, ne. 
cessarily, and therefore without fault of their own, deeply and widely 
deficient in the two indispensable prerequisites for their office, viz., 
a knowledge of the human mind, as the subject of improvement ; and 
a knowledge of the means best adapted wisely to unfold and direct 
its governing faculties. ‘To expect, that a system, animated only by 
a feeble principle of life and that life in irregular action, could be 
restored at once to health and vigor, would be a sure preparation for 
disappointment. It is now 20 years, since the absolute government 
of Prussia, under the impulse of self-preservation, entered upon the 
work of entirely remodelling their Common Schoo!s, so as to give 
them a comprehensiveness and an efficacy, which would embrace 
and educate every child in the kingdom. In this undertaking, high 
intelligence has been aided, at every step, by unlimited power ; and 
yet the work is but just completed;—in some places and in some 
circumstances of detail, I believe, not yet completed. Their engine 
of reform is the command of the sovereign, enforced by penalties; 
ours is the intelligence of the people, stimulated by duty. Their 
plan has the advantage of efficiency and despatch, but it has this 
disadvantage, that what the ruler may decree to-day, his successor 
may revoke to-morrow: ours has the disadvantage of slowness in 
execution, but the compensatory advantage of permanency, when ac- 
complished. Besides, if our schools are voluntarily advanced, 
through the intelligence of the people, the agents themselves will be 
benefited, almost as much as the objects. These considerations 
ought to satisfy those persons, who seem impatient of delay and who 
think that any Board of Education could reanimate our system in 
one, or even a few years. 


Improrement of Common Schools in Nantucket. 
_dn my circuit this year, Nantucket was the first place visited. The 
towh contains almost 10,000 inhabitants. When there, the previous 
season, there was but one set of public schools for all the children. 
To them only children over the age of six years were admitted, and 
no public provision existed for the education of those below. Dur. 
ing the last year, the town has established two primary schools for 
small children, and also a school (as it is denominated in the statute,) 
for the benefit of all the inhabitants of the town. To the last, pu- 
pils are admitted on passing an examination in the branches, requir- 
ed to be taught in the middle or secondary schools. The organiza. 
tion, therefore, is now perfect. The small children are provided for, 
by themselves. This is an advantage, which can hardly be ove--¢sti. 
mated. For the purpose of preserving order and silence inschools, 
composed of scholars of all agee, it becomes almost necessary to 
practice a rigor of restraint and a severity of discipline upon the 
small children, which is alwaye injurious and often cruel. The 
youngest scholars are, constitutionally, most active. Their propor- 
tion of brain and nervous system, compared with the whole body, is 
much the greatest. Their restleness dves not proceed from volition, 
but from the involuntary impulses of nature. They vibrate at the 
slightest touch; and they can no more help a responsive impulse at 


| 





calculated to favor the tenets of any particular sect of Christians.” 





every sight and sound, that they can help seeing and hearing with 
open eyes and ears, What aggravates the difficulty is, that they 
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® judsclous Management 


thus allows the teacher to devote more time to the recitations and to snticipate, that it will supersede the neceesty of a Nermei Schoo! 


the py oy of his enlarged classes. 
impo e to the schovls, was well illustrated in the change at 
tucket. When I was there in 1837, a private school was in opera. 





Another pot, of — | for the enty. 
an 


School Lectures in Boaton. 
During the lest summer, too, a few gentlemen in the ciry of Boston 


tion, kept by one of the most accomplished instructers in the State, | adopred measures tv procure the delivery of a course of weekly lec- 
menced 


and susteined at great expense to its patrons. When the arrange- 
ment, above referred w, was made, this gentleman was employed by 
the town to keep the town school. ‘Ihe private school was, of 
course, given up; but he carried with him, into the town school, 
most of his former pupils. And he now educates many others, who 
could not afford the expense of the private school. Although, 
such casee, the compensation of the teacher may not be quite as 
great, nomina'ly, yet it will probably be worth as much; as he will 
receive it directly from the town, in regular instalments, and will 
have none of the trouble of collecting bills. ; 

Within the last year, also, every school-house in Nantucket has 
been provided with a good ventilator, and with new and comfortable 
seats. This leaves little to be desired in that town, in regard to the 
places, where the the processes of education are carried on. Com- 
petent teachers, fidelity in the committee, suitable school books, li- 
braries and a good apparatus, and bringing ali the children within 
the beneficent influences of the school, will complete the work. 

For the town school, an extensive and valuable apparatus has been 
provided, and also some of a less costly description, for the primary 
schools. To accomplish these praiseworthy purposes, the town, last 
year, almost dovbled its former appropriation. 

Improved School-house in Salem. 

Another highly gratifying indication of increased attention to the 
welfare of the schools, has been given by the city of Salem. A year 
ago, the school-houses in that city were without ventilation, and 
many of them with such seats as excited vivid ideas of corporal pun- 
ishment, and almost prompted one to ask the children, for what of- 
fence they had been committed. At an expense of about $2000, the 
seats of all the scliool-houses, except one, have been reconstructed, 
and provisions fur ventilation have been made. I am told, that the 
effect in the quiet, attention and proficiency of the pupils, was imme- 
diately manifested. 


Comparative Health of Children as dffected by good, or 
bad School-houses. 


A highly respectable physician, who, for several years, has attend- 
ed to the actual results of bad internal arrangements, with bad loca- 
tions for school-houses, upon the health of the pupils, took measures, 
during the past summer, to ascertain with exactness, the relative 
amount of sickness, suffered by the children, in a given period of 
time, in two annual schools. The schools were selected on account 
of their proximity, being but a short distance from each other; they 
consisted of very nearly the same number of children, belonging to 
families in the same condition of life, and ro genera! physical causes 
were known to exist, which should have distinguished them trom 
each other, in regard to the health of the pupils. But one house was 
dry and well ventilated ; the other damp, and so situated as to render 
ventilation impracticable. In the former, during a period of 45 days, 
five scholars were absent, from sickness, to the amount in the whole 
of 20 days. In the latter, during the same period of time and for the 
same cause, 19 children were absent, to an amount in the whole of 
145 days ;—that is almost four times the number of children, and 
more than seven times the amount of sickness; and the appearances 
of the children not thus detained by sickness, indicated a marked 
difference in their condition as to health. On such a subject, where 

all the causes in operation may not be known, it would be unphilo- 
sophical to draw general conclusion’, from a particular observation. 
No reason, however, can be divined, why this single reeult should not 
fairly represent the average of any given number of years. Similar 
results for successive years, must satisfy any one, respecting the 
true cause of such calamities; if, indeed, any one can remain 
* sceptical in regard to the connection between good health and pure 
air. 


Model School in Boston. 


tures tor the benefit of teacuers in the city, This course com 

about the middie of October last, and sill cominues. Engaged, 
country and city, in this voluntary and gratuitous labor, are gentle- 
men, who have been, or are, members of the State and National Le- 
gislatures, counsellors at law, physicians, clergymen of all denomina- 
tions, experienced and long approved teachers, and some of the most 
popular writers in the State. 
men, who see, that future consequences can alune be regulated by 
attention to present causes, are profoundly convinced, shat unless 
juvenile feelings, in this State «nd country, are assiduously trained 
to an observance of law and a reverence for justice, it will be impos- 
sible to restrain adult passiuns from individual debasement and pub- 
lic commotion. 
not obstruct, as it flows into the ocean, may be turned by a child at 
the fountain. 
its flood will sweep works and workmen away. 


5 


All these intell.gent and forecesting 


The course of a stream, which a thousand men can- 


Above, itwill yield to the guidance of a hand; below, 


School Regislers. 
The “ Register,” prescribed by the law of last winter, ‘to be 


faithfully kept, in all the tow. and district schools in the Common. 
wealth,” has beén almost universally, (one or two places only, so far 
as I have learned, undertaking to absolve themselves from a compli- 
—_ with the law,) introduced into the schoo's, with excellent ef- 
ect. 
er regularity in the attendance of the scholars. 
last year, it appeared, that “a portion of the children, dependert 
wholly upon tue common schools, absented themselves from the 


Skiltful teachers find it a valuable auxiliary in securing great- 
By the Report of 


winter school, either permanently, or occasionally, equal to a perma- 


nent absence of abuut one third part of their whole number; and a 


portion absenied themselves from the summer schools, either perma- 
nently or occasionally, equal toa permanent absence of considerably 
more than two-fifths of the whdle number.” Thus afier all the labor 
and expense of establishing, maintaining, and supervising the schools 
have been incurred : .after the schools have been brought to the very 
doors of the children; the school itself is made to suffer in all its 
departmenis, by the inconstant attendance of the children, and the 
children suffer, in habits and character, from inconstant attendance 
upon the school. Whatever diminishes this evil, is cheaply bought, 
theugh at much cost. The keeping of a daily Register is also the 
only means, by which the commitiees can be enabled to make accu. 
rate, instead of conjectural, returns, for the Annual Abstracts. The 
‘* Register” and the “* Annual Abstract” are so far parts of a whole, 
that both should be continued or both abolished. ‘The Abstracts are 
prepared as statistics for legislative action and economical science. 
If true, they will evince philosophical principles to be the basis of 
wise measures. But if false, they lead to practical errors, with sci- 
entific certainty ; and they annul the chance which ignorance enjoys 
of being sometimes right by accident or mistake. 
Union of School Districts, and gradation uf Schcols. 

The report on School-houses, made by me to the Board in March 
last, detailing, among other things, (see pp. 30, 31,) a plan for a union 
of school districts and a gradation of schools, in places where the 
compactness of the population would allow, was followed by the act 
of the Legislature of April 25th, authorizing a unién of school dis- 
tricts for the important purposes specified. A few towns have al- 
ready acted upon that plan, and the public mind is earnestly called to 
it by the friends of education in other places. Wherever it can be 
adopted, it will tend to diminish the evils and to increase the effi- 
ciency of our educational system. 

The following is the plan for the union of schovl districts, alluded 
to in the foregoing extracts :— 

It seems not unconnected with this subject to inquire, whether, in 
many places out of our cities, a plan may not be adopted to give 
greater efficiency tothe means, now devoted to common school edu. 





The committee who take charge of the Primary Schools in the 





cation. The population of many townsis co situated as conveniently 
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to allow a gradation of the schools. For chiidren under the age of 
eight or ten years, about a mile seems a proper limit, beyond which 
they should not be required to travel toschvol. On this supposition 
one house, 4s centrally situated as circumstances will permit, would 
accommodate the population upon a territory of four square miles, or, 
which is the same thing, two miles square. But a child above that 
age can go two miles to school, or even rather more, without serious 
inconvenience. There are many persons, whose experience attests, 
that they never enjoyed better health or made greater progress, than 
when they went two miles and a half or three miles. daily, to school. 
Supposing, however, the most remote schulars to live only at about 
the distance of two miles from the schoul, one house will then accom- 
modate all the older children upon a territory of about 16 square 
miles, or four miles square. Under such an arrangement, while 
there were tour schools in a territory of 4 miles square, i. e. 16 square 
miles, for the younger children, there would be one central school 
for the older., Suppose there is $600 to be divided amongst the 
inhabitants of this territory bf 16 square miles, or $150 for each of 
the four districts. Suppose farther, that the average wages for male 
teachers is $25, and for female $12 50, per munth. If, according to 
the present system, four male teachers are employed for the winter 
term, and four female for the summer, each of the summer and win- 
ter schools may be kept four months. The money would then be 
exhausted; i. e. four months summer, at 12 50 = $30, and four 
months winter, at $25 = $100 ;—both=8150 But according to 
the plan suggested, the same money would pay for six months, sum. 
mer school, instead of four, in each of the four districts, and for a 
male teacher’s school eight months, at $35 a month, instead of four 
months at $25 a month, and would then leave $20in the treasury. 
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By this plan the great superiority of female over male training for 
children under 8, 10 or 12 years of age would be secured ; the lar- 
ger scholars would be separated from the smaller, and thus the great 
diversity of studies and of classes in the same school, which now 
crumbles the teacher’s time inte dust, would be avoided ; the female 
schools would be lengthened one half ; the length of the mae schools 
would be doubled, and for the increased compensation, a teacher of 
fourfold qualifications could be employed. Undoubtedly, in many 
towns, upon the Cape or among the mountains, the course of the 
roads and the face of the territory would present insuperable obsta- 
cles to the full reduction of this scheme to practice. Butit is as un- 
questionable, that in many others no physical impediments exist to 
its immediate adoption; especially, if we consider the legal power 
of different towns to unite portions of their territory for the joint 
maintenance of schools. We have not yet brought the power of 
united action to bear with half its force upon the end or the means of 
education, Ithink it will yet be found more emphatically true inthis 
department of human action, than in aay other, that adding individual 
means multiplies social power. If four districts cannot be united, 
three may. If the central point of the territory happen to be popu- | 
lous, a school-house may be built, consisting of two rooms; one for 
the largo, the o.her for the small scholars; both upon the same floor, 
orone above the other. It ought to be remarked, that where there 
are two school-rooms under the same roof, care should be taken to | 
have the walls wel! deafened, so that neither should ever be incom- 
moded by any noises in the other. 


Reading and Spelling. 
I’rom the earliest observations made on visiting schools, 
(and such as I have visited were, probably, above the average 


OHIO. 


We give a few extracts from the very able Report of Mr. Lewis, 
Sugprintendent of Common Schools, in this great and growing 
State :— 

Condition of Common Schools in 1838. 


Total number of townships inthe State -~ - - » 1227 
Total number of districts reported - - - ° ~* 4882 
Total number of districts not reported - - - - 3452 


I have allowed the same proportion of schools in those districts 
not reported, as is found in the azgregate of those reported. —If this 
does not exhibit the facts with accura¢y, it is very near the actual 
state of the business, and certainly does not vary far from an exact 
information as is furnished from the reporting districts. 

Whole number of youth in the State between the ages of 4 

and 2u years o. ee we. 2 ee nee 
Number enrolled in common schools 186,090 
Number in average attendance at common schools 125,329 











Number of common schools in the state - - 6,880 
Number of male teachers - f - > 4,569 
Number of female teachers . - © ~ - 2,946 
Number of months common schools have been 

taught by male teachers ; ° - . 18,236 
Number of months common schools have been 

taught by female teachers ° » ° - 10,435 
Amount of wages paid male teachers ~. - 263.379 
Amount of wages paid female teachers . - 78,975 


Of this sum there was derived from public funds $209,900 
From private subscription - e F - 132,454 

This exhibits one pratice that cannot too soon be corrected, Viz: a 
relying too much on male teachers. There is in some parts of the 
State a prejudice against female teachers; hence the expense of 
schools is greatly increased, and the children are not well instructed 
in early life by males as they would be by females. Our youth 
under ten years of age need the care and sympathy of females to 
make a proper impression on their hearts as well as on their minds. 

I am not willing that this table should be taken as the true condi- 
tion of schools in Ohio; all that we can say, is, that it is the most 
accurate that could be made from the information furnished me. A 
large allowance must be made fer omissions in the réports, and then 
we should add all the private schools, academies, &c. to enable us 
to form a correct opinion on the subject. 


The necessity of patient and long continued effort. ° 
One great difficulty to be overcome, is the impatience of the pub- 
lic. Accustomed as we'are in thjs country, to begin and end the 
most important enterprises in a short time, there is danger of tiring 
in a work which costs years of labor, before its fruits can be fairly 
seen, and half an age before it can arrive at maturity. Indeed, oppo- 
nents of our free institutions have prophesied that we could never 
begin and carry forward to completion, a great state, or national 
measure, because its prosecution must depend on popular opinion 
which they allege, is not sufficiently permanent to carry on a work 
requiring long continued effort. The great measures of our govern- 
ment, it is true, unlike most others, depend solely for their adoption, 
permanence and completion upon public opinion; but where that 
public opinion has calmly settled down upon a principle of action, 
and stamped its decree upon the mass of mind, it has a power and 
will, stronger than any government which has yet existed in chris- 
tendom, and possesses within itself a moral influence which gives it 
more permanence than any dynasty of any country. 

If, however, we would perfect a great work, it is necessary for us 
to be patient and keep constantly onthe advance. ‘The order of the 
day is action and enterprise, parts of the atmosphere in which we 
live ; they imperatively demand their objects; and, if not furnished 
in the works that are most useful, will be engaged in those less im- 
portant. Sucha spirit does not rest after one field is cultivated, it 
passes to others in rapid succession, and the most arduous objects 
are hailed as most worthy its exertions. Thi® fact is fully exempli- 
fied in the work of our common schools. The history of our State 
is familiar to most of us. ‘Two years ago it was evident to your body 
that the system had reached a point, from which it must either recede 
or advance rapidly ; the value of education was fully appreciated,the 
desire for it had fixed itself too strongly on the hearts of the people 
to be left unsatisfied; and the question was, whether it should be 
diffused by common or private schools. Many had begun to tire 








of schools in the state,) 1 have been impressed with the obvi- 
ous want of intelligence in the reading classes respecting the | 
subject matter of the lessons. 

{ We shall continue our extracts from this part of Mr. Mann’s Report | 
in some subsaquent number. i 





with an imperfect plan and inadequate supplies, and were ready to 
abandon the system of common schools, uxder an impression that they 
could never be made to realize the advantages promised, or meet 
the growing wants of an intelligent people. 

The question to be solved was, how the system could be so modi- 
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fied, as to effect the object desired, namely : the education of the great 
mass of the people, upon terms consistent with our condition of Jib- 
erty and equality. And here we remark, that too much care cannot 
be taken, while we are admiring European systems, to avoid such 
parts thereof as are not suited to our country. It cannot be denied 
that there is too much of a disposition to copy from the old country. 
We should recollect that education there, is intended to keep up ar- 
tificial and arbitrary distinctions in society ; the discussionof political 
subjects, as those relative to civil liberty and government, is more or 
less prohibited, while here no such-distinctions in society do or can 
exist, so long as our free constitution is preserved ; but the utmost 
liberty is allowed, and even invited in discussing every subject, 
whether of civil, religious, literary or scientific character. As the 
principles of our government differ from all other countres, and our 
youth are born to higher privileges and responsibilities than those of 
any other land, so we find it important, to adopt our system of in- 
struction in its character and influence to the free institutions under 
which we live. 

Gradation of Schools. 

I am satised that, as the cause advances, experience will ultimate- 
ly induce the union of several districts, so as to class all the schol- 
ars, leaving the small children to be taught in sub.districts by 
females, and having a central school of a higher order taught by a 
male teacher. 


Character of Insiruction in Common Schools. 


One error still prevails to a ruinous extent, namely: the neglect of 
cultivating and developing the powers of the mind, while every 
thing is attempted to be done by taxing memory with the weight of 
names and abstractions, allowing no play for thought, and exciting no 
interest whatever in the child’s mind. It seems as if many of our 
teachers and book makers, from the highest to the lowest depart. 
ments, forget that children have minds, and suppose that the only 
powers they will ever possess, are to be imparted by teachers, 
whereas the teacher ought to know that he cannot impart a single 
iota of power. The most he can do, is, to develope powers already 
in existence, and because the attempt has been made rather to create 
than to cultivate, the mind of man has, in many cases, been actually 
cramped and weakened rather than strengthened at school, 

There is one other defect in our schools that requires particular 
attention, it is in 

Female Education. 

Men are called abroad, and to them every place and kind of busi- 
nessisopen. Whatever may have been their defects in their early 
education, with industry, integrity and ordinary capacity, thty can 
make their way through the crowd, and take theirplaces with thuse 
born and educated to greater advantages. Not so with women ; 
they are by the habits of their sex kept from almost all opportunities 
of advancing beyond the sphere of their early associations, and if 
there is an occasional exception to this general rule, it is remarked 
as extraordinary. Surely, it cannot be just to depress the daughters 
ofour land, It may be said with truth that Ohio does not (except 
in a very few cases) furnish instruction for females, at all adapted to 
their sphere in life, or such as will be likely to elevate their views, 
refine their taste and cultivate that delicacy of sentinient and pro. 
priety of conduct, which the good of the country, no less than their 
own happiness, requires. It should be kept in mind that the females 
in our ‘schools, will be the mothers of the next generation, and, what 
shall be the character of that generation, depends on what education 
we furnish to the present. 


School Houses. 


Nothing is’ hazarded in saying that at least one thousand school 
houses have been built and are now building under the new law, 
mostly brick or frame, and many of them of a superior kind, exhibi-. 
ting good taste and ample accommodation. Individuals are some- 
times loud in their ppposition, but when the questions are tested by 
popular votes, the measures are carried by overwhelming majori- 
ties. 

It would be money well laid out to offer a premium for the best 
model of two or three school houses of different sizes, adapted to 
districts, requiring one, two, or more teachers in the same building. 
It would enable the department to supply the constant calls for in- 
formation on this subject from every part of the State. 


School Statistics. 


These are not only important to secure an honest expenditure of 
the school funds, and enforce a regular system of accountability, but 
our character asa State is concerned in avoiding the imputation,that 
We negiect to educate our youth. The States now exhibit their edu- 
cational statistics, with as much national exultation as any other de- 
partment, and though a mere boast of any ordinary achievement 
would be unworthy of us, yet to show how far our whole population 
18 provided with educational advantages, is due not only to ourselves, 
but that our example may not be lost on other States. For, with 





our present system, continued long enough to become operative, 
(which will require but a few years,) no citizen of Ohio need blush 
ata comparison of the common schools of his own State with those 
of any other land. In addition to this, it need hardly be observed, 
that correct statistics must be greatly needed,whenever propositions 
are brought forward from particular parts of the State, to modify 
formerlegislation on this subject. In fact, the history of popular edu- 
cation shows, that it has nowhere succeeded without efficient mea- 
sures to secure correct statistical data on which to base legislative 
provisions. There is no one part of State policy that is now enga- 
ging so much of public attention, as general education, and neither 
commercial nor manufacturing advantages are now so generally 
inquired after as are those of education. 
Corporate Towns. 

Experience has proved the importance of organizing common 
schools for corporate towns on a plan different from small districts, 
wiere there can be but one school in the neighborhood ; hence the 
powers of those towns should be extended, and thé concurrence of 
the corporate authorities obtained in the expenaiture of money for 
lots, houses, &c. 

In connection with this subject, it is proper to notice’ particularly 
the schuol system adopted in Cincinnati. That city is laid-out into 
districts containing a large number of children in each; houses are 
built in the several districts large enough to contain 300 scholars and 
upwards: there are male and female teachers in each house, and 
classing is adupted to a considerable extent. All the English branch- 
es are taught that are usual in our best English schools, and without 
dsawing invidious distinctions, it may be said, that as a class of 
schools they are good. The rich and poor send their children, and 
though there are many private schools in the city, they create no di- 
vision of feeling or interest. The officers are very careful in their 
supervision, as, indeed, the public require them to be. The increase 
of funds provided last winter, enables them to extend their labors, 
and every year increases the interest felt by the public in those insti- 
tutions; they are, in fact, the peculiar favorites of the whole com- 
munity. 

There is no good reason why every town in the State, having a 
population of five hundred, should not have schools at least equally 
good with those of Cincinnati. 

Teachers. 

We have seen within this year some mournful evidences of waste, 
in money, intellect and morals, occasioned by the employment of 
teachers entirely disqualified for the work they attempt. We have 
found good common schools and good teachers in the poorest and 
most frontier counties, and some very poor schools and poor teachers 
in the wealthiest and oldest counties. 


School Examiners. 


It would be difficult to find a body of men exerting a wider and 
better influencg on the cause of education and the character of teach- 
ers. The examination of teachers had become only a form, and a 
useless one in many cases. The people were greatly imposed upon 
by the unfounded pretentions of those who sought the business of 
teaching. Since the passage of the present law our courts have 
usually exercised a praiseworthy caution in making these appoint- 
ments ; the boards have organized and gone on with a zeal and abil- 
ity that promises the most extensive usefulness. That there should 
be murmurs in some cases, we might reasonably expect; rejected 
teachers and their friends will, of course, be dissatisfied, but no law 
could be better received than this part of the school law, and by its 
prudent exercise we may hope for the best results. The labor is 
severe and thankless ; but in each county a few men can be found, 
who, regardless of personal considerations, are ready, with real 
philanthropy and patriotism, to do their duty. 


Common School Libraries. 


This subject commends itself to the judgment of all, and is of too 
much importance to be any longer neglected. It is spoken of with 
deep interest throughout the State, andthe public appear to expect 
some action on the part of the Legislature. New York has appro. 
priated a sum of money to each of the districts, on condition, that they 
will raise in the district an equal amount for the purchase of cistrict 
libraries. 

Duty of Ohio in reference to Common School Education. 

It is in this way, (by having free schools provided by the law for 
the education of all the children of the State,) only that we can furn- 
ish to our children an object of pursuit more valuable and attractive 
than that absorbing and indiscriminate pursuit of wealth, which 
threatens to blunt the noblest aspirations of piety, patriotism and 
philanthropy! To hold out toa free people great incitements to 
wealth, with the idea, that their future standing in society, must de- 
pend almost entirely on their possessions, is to set al] the worst pas- 
sions of our nature at work, and divide society into jealousies and 
parties of the most fearful portent. 
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In a country with institutions like ours, it will be found indispen- 
sable to erect some other standard by which our children must take 
their placas in society, and that standard must be one within the 
reach of all; it must be one, too, that, in reaching ourselves, we do 
not necessarily overcome or put down our neighbor There is nv 
other standard that can be fixed, but intellectual and moral attain- 
ment. Here the race should be open to all with equal facilities,and 
Ohio may well congratulate herself, that in less than forty years 
from her birth, she is placed in a , osition, in reference to this sub. 
ject, to which our sister States, and even Europe looks with wonder 
and admiration. But Ohio owes it to her children, to her common 
country, and to the cause of liberty and free institutions, not to 
cease her labors in this great work. Onio, now at least the third 
State, and fast hastening to the post to the second in the Union, with 
a soil capable of sustaining a population equal to any of her elder 
sisters, and, from her position, having it in her power to occupy an 
eminent post in the field of literature and svience, will, we hope, 
finish the werk so well begun, by continuing to cherish and support 
the People’s Coileges. 

If we need an incentive to neble deeds, we have but to look at the 
works of other States Since our last annual report, Pennsylvania 
has moved onward, New York has increased her school fund 50 per 
cent. made liberal appropriations to all her academies and colleges, 
and provided the means of securing a common school library in ev- 
ery district, thus magnanimously declaring that all the departments 
of learning are alike valuable, and need to be alike encouraged to 
make up the perfection to which her institutions aspire. Massachu. 
setts, Connecticut and other States, are entering the lists anew ;— 
while Kentucky, Tennessee, and all other western States, are either 
at work,or are preparing to equal, if not surpass the examples of their 
elder sisters; and even the western territories are laying the fuun- 
dation ef common schools as the basis of every other institution. 

But while we indulge in feelings of gratulation toward our beloved 
coyntry, we must not furget that much remains to be done, which the 
bare enactment of laws can never effect. Much has been said ofa 
system of education, without always considering that we cannot es- 
tablish this in its details by legislation. Laws can provide for build- 
ing houses and pay ng teachers, and even this but within very gene- 
ral limits. The people must determine what shail be taught, and 
how it shall be taught. 
is indispensable, and to it must belong the praise or blame of the 
final result. 





NEW LONDON COUNTY. 


We have long had on file a communication from a gentle- 
man,iu New London, who has proved his interest in the im- 
provement of the schools in that city, by devoting much time 
iv them, (a kind of benevolent interest, very much needed in 
every cily, and not too common in any good cause any where,) 
which we should have noiiced earlier. 


To his enquiries respecting plans for school houses, we hope | 


he will find some valuable and practical suggestions in the se- 
ries of articles now publishing under that heading. 
number will complete .the series for the present. We invite, 
however, more particular enquiries on the subject, and will do 
our best to furnish practical information in reply. 


“ We wish also some other information— Will you or some | 
other gentlemen tell us bow we are to lay atax to build a} 


school house. Who is to make out the levy upon which the 
taxis to be laid ? Upon what property ?—but before you or 
your correspoadent shall attempt to tell us, let the case of Al- 
en vs. G'easun, in 4 Day 376, be read. The sta‘ute under 
which that decision was made, be compared with our present 
statutes, particularly with that approved Dec. 29, 1836. 

You have a correspondent, who in a former number of the 


Journal, writes under the head, ‘ our school laws should be! 


simple. Will he or some other competent person look over 
our system and p-epare a new one which will not need law- 
yers to explain. A District Committee.” 

“" We hope our correspondent will give us and our read- 
ers, the benefit of his own examinations and experience on thes > 
topics—we know of no one more competent to draw up such 
an amendment of the law relating to the power and duties of 
school districts. 





MIDDLESEX COUNTY. 

We have heard with much pleasure of the labors of the Rev. Mr. 
Niles in this county—and of the cordial co-operation which he has 
received from several active and intelligent friends of the cause 
there. 

We are happy to receive suggestions like those contained in the 
following extract from a letter by one who fas acted many years as a 


The voluntary act on ofall the community | 


The next | 





| schoo! visiter. We wish those who have thougkt on this subject, 
| and who are practically acquainted with the workings of the present 
| law would favor us with their views. 

ie Iam very desirous to do something for the encouragement of 
| those who wish to qualify themselves, suitably, for teachers. If | 
| could secure the necessary funds, I would make immediate provision 
| for this object on our Academy. I am persuaded that whatever is 
| done on the subject in this State, will be better accomplished by de. 
| partments in Academies, after the example of New York, than byes. 
tablishing at present a *‘ Teacher’s Seminary.’ 

It is my conviction that we need a new organization to give effi- 
ciency to our Common School system. Instead of committee men, 
, and school visiters, I have thought a Board of Education, for each 
| school soe eiy might be organized by law. Something in the follow. 
in manner. Let there be a President, a Vice Presid” t for every 
school district, whose duties should correspond to, or embrace those 
of the district committee A Secretary, as clerk and an Executive 
| committee of three, to act as a visiting committee, and to awaken a 
| general interest on the subject of education, by addresses, &c. The 
| Executive committee should be paid for their services. Our 
| present Board of visit2rs, consisting as it often does of nine, most of 
' whom take little interest. in the subject, is an inefficient concern, to 
|say the least. If the number was lim‘ted to three, it would be an 
|improvement. School societies however will appoint if left to them. 
| selves, the greatest number the law permits, and if the attempt is 
| made to have but three appointed, it will oftentimes create suspicion 
| against the leading friends of education. Excuse these hasty re- 
| marks,—Go on, dear Sir, in your arduous labors, and may great 
| success with the divine blessing attend your efforts.’ 


| NEW HAVEN COUNTY. 

We regret that we have been obliged to decline so many invita- 
| tions to be present at public me. tings of the friends of education, 
j and examination of schools in this, as well as in other counties, in 
| the course of the present month. We hope our friends, eveu though 
|we do not in every instance reply to their kind invitations, will be 
, assured that it is no:hing but the pressure of engagements here at 
home, which keeps us away. We insert with pleasure the follow. 

i.g communication from this county. 

“IT have since turning my attention to the subject of common 
schools, and from making inquiries abroad as weil as at home, dis- 
| covered many things in the system of pest operations, which Iam 
jled to believe have been injurious in their consequences, and, Ist, 

ithas been the practice (not the law) to appoint two visiters ‘not 
| overseers) in each district, who would some afternoon perhaps visit 
|the schuol twice, and perhaps give the teacher a certificate, without 
perhaps asking half a dozen questions, and some societies have 
practiced this course, until they believe it is the law!! without re- 
gard to the words, competent skill in let'ers, but following the same 
routine as in appointing district committees, or highway survey- 
ors. 

2nd. There has been a practice in some school societies of annex- 
ing members of one district to anether, perhaps with a view of 
having their school bill a little lighter, as from a small district toa 
larger without even cunsulting either of the districts as the law re- 
quires, and having been annexed without law, they remain without 
‘law, making the rich richer, and the poor poorer. 

3d. It has been ascertained that sume of our school sucieties, 
have ailowed their treasurer, to take from the public money, certain 
sums for making the dividends, although their overseers are expect- 
| ed to perform vastly more labor for nothing. 
| Query Ist. Have the inhabitants of one school society who are 
| united with another school society to form a district, a legal right 
to attend and act in the meetings of that society in whose limits the 

school house of such district stands for the purpose of voting for 
overseers and the like ? 
| 2d. What course ought overseers to adopt where children are not 

furnished with such books as are_recommended by them or with no 
books at all? 

3d. Will you in your journal give yeur views es to the powers of 
teachers, so far as to decide whether the teacher should take cogni- 
zance of the conduct of scholars, from the time they leave theif 
homes, until they return, or only while they are within the threshhold 
, of the school house. School Committee.” 


We have received several communications relating to these very 
points, and will submit some considerations in regard to them soon. 


| 








We trust that school visiters and clerks will not fail to complete 
and forward the returns, by the time specified in the vote of the 
Board. 

The report of the schoo! visiters, required by the act of 1338, is 
to be made at the close of this year—but it would be very desirable 
if they would submit a report on the condition of the winter scho ls, 
with suggestions as to the management of the schools in summer. 
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